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“When Freedom from her mountain height 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there: 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies 
And striped its pure. celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land.”’ 

FTER Santiago, Puerto Rico presumably is next on the 
list. Formerly regarded as the key to South America, 
it has never been taken. It has had the storm for ally, 

fever too. Twice England attacked it. The Spaniards beat 
her off. Once they beat the Dutch. But though the island 
has never been taken, the island has been sacked. It took 
pirates to do it, though. The first was a choice person named 
Drake. Accounts of the adventure differ, but they agree in 
this: his mariners were dressed in silk, his ships were rigged 
with damask, his topsails were cloths of gold. They were as 
beautifully equipped. They carried basilisks, culverins, serpen- 
tines and bombardes. The latter the old prints describe as mor- 
tar-pieces furnished with hollow shot ‘‘stuffed with fyrework,”’ the 
smallest part whereof hitting a man being guaranteed to spoil 
him. More effective for caravels and caracks than Camara’s 
chemicals, they were first used for shelling purposes just three 
hundred and ten years ago. It was a little later that Drake 
appeared with them in the harbor of San Juan. When he left, 
the shop was in ruins and his ballast was ducatoons. Drake 
had Elizabeth behind him. Cumberland, who followed him 
there, was an equally choice but an entirely private corsair. 
What he did was on his own hook. What he lacked was the 
steady gale of good fortune which his colleague enjoyed. 
Though he took San Juan, fever took his men. Thereat sus- 
pecting, as an ancient chronicler naively relates, ‘“‘that the 
Spanish had some treacherous design on foot,’’? he broke away 
with but a pearl-chest for souvenir. Since then the island has 
withstood the attacks of three distinct flotillas. There is luck 
in odd numbers. Now for the change. 


ADMIRAL CHIMERA CAMARA, according to current advices, 
is on his way to do up Dewey. There is no harm in that. An- 
terior advices were to the effect that at Puerto Rico, and at vari- 
ous other puertos equally rico, our ships were hulled and our dead 
piled in heaps. There is no harm in that either. Coincidently 
‘*El Correo,’’ a Spanish sheet, stated that Mr. McKinley had 
committed suicide, unnerved at the spectacle of Washington 
sacked by his troops. Even the Key West censor would not 
suppress that. It is not so many years ago that the Paris 
‘‘Figaro”’’? acquainted its readers with the fact that the 
President of the United States was required to have the 
Constitution tattooed on his back. The statement may not 
have been quite accurate, but it is things of this kind that 
help to make life sweet. Spanish bulletins, like French entre- 
Jilets, may therefore be received with gratitude. They increase 
the store of anecdote and of jest. The more contemplative and 
serious-minded of our editorial writers have indeed objected to 
them on the ground that they delay the prospect of peace. All 
things. considered, the objection does not seem well founded. 
Japan thrashed China out of her boots, and to-day the number 
of Chinese who believe that Japan was promptly sent about her 
business is exceeded only by those who never heard that there 
was awar. Spain is the China of the Occident. Ignorance is 
at home there and misinformation measurable by the mile. Yet 
behind it all, little by little there has recently loomed the sus- 
picion of a grand mistake. It is felt that Christopher Columbus 
inight have better employed his time, might, better still, have 


remained at home. His statue is not to be decorated this year. 
That his statue won’t care may be taken for granted, yet if his 
tolerably antique ghost can have preserved any sense of humor, 
with what splendid sepulchritude it must laugh. 


GENERAL MARTINEZ Campos delivered recently a few re- 
marks on the subject of the honor and dignity of Spain. Ad- 
dressed to the Ministerial Council, they were supplemented by 
others from the Duke of Tetuan. The latter announced that 
Spanish warships would never lower their flags before the foe. 
These gentlemen have their country with them. The average 
Spaniard is a disciple of Aaron, who was in love with peace. 
To him it is a necessity. He can’t spell bread without it, let 
alone butter. But he would rather sell his last stick, pawn his 
wife’s wedding ring, go to the front and take his sons with him 
than admit that Spain can be licked. He knows that before a 
squad of his countrymen an empire fell. He knows that a 
regiment of them took Mexico and another Peru. He has 
listened to the story of the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa, in 
which eighteen of his people were killed and a hundred and 
twenty thousand Sarrasins perished. He has listened, too, to 
the tale of Salado, where the death of twenty-four Spaniards 
was balanced by the slaughter of a hundred and seventy thou- 
sand Moors. He is familiar with the details of the fight at 
Lepanto, with other stories more entertaining still. He knows 
that barehanded, without so much as a war budget, Cortez and 
Pizarro conquered half a hemisphere. He knows these things, 
and, with them, his knowledge of history ends. The limitations 
of this knowledge have preserved his innocence unspotted. They 
have left him not wise but very proud. Between a republic and 
a monarchy he is not always able to differentiate. His idea of 
government consists in taxes, alcaldes and police. Matters 
political interest him as do the snows of yester-year. But on 
the subject of the country at large and, particularly at war, his 
views, if simple, are compact. The Duke of Tetuan summa- 
rized them splendidly. It is a pity that they should have to be 
changed, yet such is the sway of the world. 


SCHENK’s theory on the composition of children has the 
advantage of presenting certain charms and of suggesting 
several others. No suger, he says, and no girls. The idea 
would have fascinated Schopenhauer. Could lie have foreseen 
it he would have rearranged his scheme for the extinction of 
humanity. Schopenhauer did not like girls. They are long 
of hair, he said, and short of thought. There is, he added, 
but one disagreeable woman in all the world, yet how curious 
it is that every man secures her as wife. This is very vicious, 
of course. Even otherwise, it would be difficult to get along 
without the ladies. Besides, when they are pretty they put 
bouquets in one’s thoughts. There is the point. Dr. Schenk’s 
theory is all very well as far as it goes, but it does nct go far 
enough. If sugar makes girls, how many bonbons does it 
take to make a beauty? Dr. Schenk neglects to state. The 
omission is regrettable. Self-respecting parents are concerned 
about the appearance of their offspring. Nice-looking children 
are nice to have around the house. When they cease to be chil- 
dren they become, as a fond father once remarked, disagreeable 
acquaintances with a claim on you. It is not so much the gen- 
der, therefore, as the quality. The ability to predetermine the 
one should be supplemented by a receipt for producing the other. 
Dr. Schenk should not stop there, either. The world, particu- 
larly this section of it, needs something more. If imperialism 
presupposes an empire, empire presupposes an aristocracy. The 
constituents of the latter are beauty in woman and intellect in 
man. As a consequence, what we need to know is not merely 
how to tell girls from boys, but how to supply the first with 
good looks and the second with brains. Then will come the 
real nobility. After that the deluge. 


IMPERIALISM considered as a policy, and even as a possi- 
bility, is a project which ought to be set to music. It com- 
bines melody, magnificence and mirth. Particularly mirth. 
But it lacks horse-sense. Before the war and the rumor of it, 
the Ship of State had every sail set for prosperity’s harbors and 
ports. Ultimately they will be reached. The destiny of the 
nation is one which no mischance can outwit. But with im- 
perialism for freight the voyage promises to be tolerably cir- 
cuitous and passably long. There will be seasickness before it 
is done. There may be hardtack and half-rations too. Con- 
tractors and commissonaires will have a good time. Tax- 
gatherers, money-changers, editors and impresarii will also. 
The enjoyment of the other passengers promises to be less 
pronounced. Besides, where is the Cesar? And after he 
comes, provided that he should, how soon will Augustus 
appear? 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PHILIPPINES 


HERE are already signs of a division in public opinion con- 
cerning the disposition to be made of the Philippines. 


It is even possible that this division may show itself 


presently in party platforms. Mr. Bryan and other conspicuous 
members of the Democratic party have openly declared against 
the retention of the islands, and it is likely enough that the 
Democratic Senators and Representatives who have resisted 
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the annexation of Hawaii will even more earnestly oppose the 
acquisition of an archipelago many thousand miles further to 
the west. The ultimate position, however, of the Democratic 
party on this question is still swb judice, and it may be that 
the Representatives, whom Mr. Bailey found recalcitrant on the 
Hawaiian issue, have behind them a preponderant current even 
of party sentiment, and may, consequently, prove able to domi- 
nate their organization. At all events, the time is not far off 
when Americans of all parties will have to determine which of 
several methods of disposing of the conquest, the first fruits 
of which were garnered by Dewey at Cavite, deserves to be 
adopted. It has been suggested, first, that, on the conclusion 
of the war, we should restore the islands to Spain, either gratui- 
tously or in consideration of a pecuriary indemnity; secondly, 
that we should sell them to Japan or to some European power; 
thirdly, that we should permit the insurgents, who certainly 
under Aguinaldo have evinced the capacity of fighting, to 
establish an independent government; fourthly, that we should 
keep them. Let us consider, in their order, these various pro- 
posed solutions of an interesting problem. 

That we should restore the Philippines to Spain is out of 
the question. To return them gratuitously would be wicked; 
to return them in consideration of an indemnity would be base. 
In either case, we should be guilty of execrable treachery and 
perfidy toward the insurgents, who have hailed us as deliverers, 
and have made our cause their own. If we could contemplate 
such an act, we should be estopped from committing it by the 
humanitarian professions with which we began the war. We 
proclaimed to Spain and to foreign powers that our fundamental 
motive in our recourse to arms was the liberation of the Cubans 
from intolerable oppression. But, if our sense of duty to civili- 
zation forbade us to leave the Cubans any longer under Spanish 
rule, we cannot overlook the fact that Spanish rule has been 
every whit as intolerable in the Philippines as in the Antilles. 
In some respects, indeed, the half-castes and the Christianized 
Tagals, who constitute the bulk of Aguinaldo’s supporters in 
Luzon, have had to suffer hardships more intolerable than those 
to which the inhabitants of Cuba and Porto Rico have been sub- 
jected. We may, therefore, take for granted that, whatever 
other mode of dealing with the Philippines may eventually find 
favor with our Government, the replacing of their inhabitants 
under the hateful yoke of Spain will never be, for a moment, 
thought of. Equally inadmissible is the proposal of the New 
York ‘‘Herald’”’ that we should undertake with Spain a joint 
administration of the islands. How, in the name of consistency 
or common sense, could we accept as partner in the business of 
government a power whose principles and practice we have held 
up to odium as barbarous and brutal? How could we accept 
joint responsibility for the corruption and the cruelty which, as 
experience has shown, are inseparable from the management of 
colonial affairs by Spain? We have, in diplomatic language, 
described the Spaniard in his relation to colonies as a murderer 
and a thief; with what face could we now inform the world 
that we had entered into partnership with a thief and a mur- 
derer? 

We pass to the second suggestion, that we should sell the 
islands either to Japan or to some European power. Here it 
should be borne in mind that the Tagals, who number some 
two millions, are Christians, and that the more numerous 
Visayas, who inhabit the islands between Luzon and Mindanao, 
are also Christians. Now, with all their absorption of the arts 
of civilization, it cannot be denied that the Japanese are pagans, 
and does anybody suppose that public opinion in the United 
States would tolerate the sale of five million Christians to a 
pagan nation? The question needs only to be put to elicit a 
negative answer. It is then either to Russia, Germany, France 
or Great Britain that we must sell the islands, if at all. Obvi- 
ously, we have no moral right to make over the archipelago to 
any of the powers named without the consent of the insurgents, 
whose aid we have accepted and whose interests we have pre- 
tended to espouse. With tke exception of Great Britain, there 
is not one of the four powers mentioned to whose rule the insur- 
gents would willingly submit, for their leaders are well aware 
that, although almost any regime would be preferable to the 
Spanish, they could not look to Germany, France or Russia for 
any large concession of the privileges of self-government. To the 
assertion of British suzerainty the insurgents might not object, 
but it is extremely doubtful whether England would think it 
worth while to pay us a large sum for a cession which would 
almost certainly excite against her a combination of all the 
other maritime powers interested in the Far East. Moreover, 
it is less for England’s advantage to occupy the Philippines her- 
self than it is to see them occupied by us, for she knows that our 
commercial interests in China are identical with her own, and 
that our possession of the islands would give us the means of 
enforcing our wishes at Pekin. We may dismiss, therefore, as 
inadmissible or impracticable the proposal to transfer the Philip- 
pines to Japan or to any great maritime power. 

We come now to the question whether we should not permit 
the insurgents under Aguinaldo to establish an autonomous gov- 
ernment of their own either wholly independent or under our 
protection. The idea of a protectorate should be at once dis- 
carded. A protectorate would impose on us all the responsi- 
bilities of annexation, while withholding from us the power of 
upholding law and order and of averting provocations to foreign 
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powers. If we are logical and far-sighted, we shall either under- 
take to govern the archipelago as a territory, or we shall leave 
it at the mercy of aggressors. The half-castes and Christianized 
Tagals, upon whom Aguinaldo relies, could not, without our as- 
sistance, maintain their independence against Japan, or Ger- 
many, or France, for they dv not control even the whole of the 
island of Luzon; they are traditional enemies of the Visayas 
who inhabit the smaller islands south of them; and they could 
not even pretend to dominate the great island of Mindanao, or 
to prevent the Mohammedan Malays, who infest its coasts, from 
engaging in the piratical expeditions which used to be a scourge 
to the commerce between Hong Kong and Singapore. ° ‘It re- 
quired vigilance and energy on the part of Spain to put down 
these pirates, and their suppression would out-tax the power of 
an independent government established by the Tagal insurgents 
at Manila. Pretexts, therefore, would be incessantly afforded 
for such a demonstration as the Germans lately maie at Port- 
au-Prince, and for such a seizure of territory as was effected at 
Kiao Chou. It must be remembered that of the one hundred 
and fourteen thousand square miles comprised in the Philip- 
pines, not over a seventh was ever actually occupied by the 
Spaniards, and that, over the rest, their authority was but 
nominal. What the Spaniards could not do, we cannot expect 
the Tagals to accomplish. The establishment of an indepen- 
dent Tagal government in Luzon would simply be an invitation 
to a scramble for the rest of the archipelago on the part of the 
great maritime powers, which would be at no loss, as we have 
said, to find pretenses for aggression. After Mindanao and the 
interjacent islands had been seized, Luzon itself would become 
the object of attack. If, therefore, in dealing with the Tagal 
insurgents we are actuated by the same humanitarian motives 
which we professed in the case of Cuba, we shall further their 
best interests by withholding from them the dangerous boon of 
political independence. The duty, which we shall assume when 
we free them from the Spanish yoke, can be best discharged by 
giving them good government, under which the inhabitants of 
Luzon itself shall gradually acquire many of the privileges of 
self-rule, while the blessings of civilization may be rapidly ex- 
tended to the rest of the archipelago. So long as we undertook 
the collective administration of the islands and the policing of 
their seas, no recrudescence of piracy would be apprehended and 
no pretext for European interference would be afforded. This is 
the solution of the problem which Aguinaldo himself and every 
intelligent insurgent must heartily desire. 

But it may be said what is good for the Tagals might be bad 
for the United States. Should we not, by retaining the Philip- 
pines, definitely renounce the traditional avoidance of foreign 
complications which Washington inculcated in his Farewell Ad- 
dress? The answer is that Washington was speaking to a popu- 
lation which did not exceed four millions; to a people whose ter- 
ritory, even on this continent, was cooped up by the possessions 
of European powers; a people whose safety lay in isolation, 
seeing that, only with the utmost difficulty had it emerged 
from the War for Independence. Moreover, when Washing- 
ton wrote, no man could foresee that the locked-up regivns 
of China, Corea and Japan would ever be thrown open to trade; 
much less could any one forecast the present and prospective im- 
portance of our commercial interests in the Middle Kingdom. 
As a matter of fact, it was by us that Japan and Corea were 
unsealed, and we have so largely profited by England’s open- 
ing of China that, next to her, we have the largest share in the 
commerce of the Middle Kingdom. In view of what we already 
possess, we have a right to look forward, through co-operation 
either with England or with Russia, to an honorable and lucra- 
tive participation in the vast industrial development which is 
awaiting the Celestial Empire. But how can our interests be 
safeguarded, how can our just claims be made good, how can 
our wishes be expressed at Pekin with the weight which assures 
fulfillment, unless we are able, in the last resort, to enforce our 
demands by arms? How would such enforcement be possible 
in these days of steam, unless we had, in the neighborhood of 
China, stations for coaling and repair? Those stations have 
been given to our hands by the god of battles at Cavite, and, if 
we now surrender them, we renounce the right to lift a voice 
hereafter against the partition of the Middle Kingdom and 
against the destruction of our Chinese trade. Keep Manila, 
and we should be a precious ally to Russia or to England. Give 
it up, and we should be regarded as of relatively small account. 
We should have practically abdicated freedom of access to over 
four hundred millions of human beings. We should have had 
our chance to share the: prizes of earth, and should have 
missed it. 

The notion that we should encounter any insuperable diffi- 
culty in the establishment of law and order throughout the 
Philippines is one that will not bear inspection. When we 
annexed the huge Louisiana Territory, it was inhabited by 
Indians, if we except a few scattered settlements peopled by 
white men and half-breeds. The same thing was true of 
Florida. “The same thing was true of California and of the 
great tracts obtained from Mexico in 1848. The same thing 
was true of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. What we have 
done in the green tree, we surely can do in the dry. lt is 
absurd to assume that a nation like ours, which has subjugated 
a continent, cannot occupy and assimilate a group of islands 
like the Philippines. 
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ADMINISTRATION WORK IN WAR TIME——I. 


NTELLIGENT American citizens must often wish for a 
detailed account of the complicated and elaborate ma- 
chinery by which, at the Federal capital, are managed 
the collective concerns of a nation numbering some eighty 

millions of human beings. If the interest in this matter be 
keen, even under normal pacific conditions, how much must it 
be emphasized in time of war, when the dignity, the honor and 
the welfare. of the country are at stake? Let us review as suc- 
cinetly as possible the scope and nature of the Federal govern- 
ment machinery, from its nucleus in the Cabinet through all its 
divergent branches in the several Departments, not overlooking 
either those committees of the two Houses of the Federal Legis- 
lature which are in immediate relation to the Executive. It 
will, of course, be understood that, of the eight Departments 
which are headed by members of the Cabinet, two—that is to 
say, the Department of the Interior and the Department of 
Agriculture—are only remotely and indirectly influenced by the 
existence of a war. It is true that the Bureau of Pensions in 
the Department of the Interior will, eventually, have to provide 
for the disabled, and for the families of those who are killed. 
But, while a contest is in progress, it cannot be said that the 
work of this Bureau is materially increased. The branches, 
therefore, of the Executive to which attention will be here in- 
vited, in view of the augmentation of business inseparable from 
a time of war, will be that of the State, that of the Treasury, 
that of War, that of the Navy, that of Justice and that of the 
Post Office. We shall examine their several functions in some 
detail, after pointing out how the exigencies of war affect even 
the Cabinet, that is to say, the circle of the President’s confi- 
dential advisers which is made up of the heads of the Depart- 
ments. 

President McKinley’s Cabinet, named in the order of prece- 
dence, consists of William R. Day, Secretary of State; Lyman 
J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury; Russell A. Alger, Secretary 
of War; John W. Griggs, Attorney-General; Charles Emory 
Smith, Postmaster-General; John D. Long, Secretary of the 
Navy; Cornelius N. Bliss, Secretary of the Interior; and James 
Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. To these names should be 
added that of an officer of importance, although not of Cabinet 
rank; to wit, John Addison Porter, secretary to the President. 
In peace times, the Cabinet meets on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
from-11 A.M. until 1 P.M., although, of course, it may be con- 
voked at-any time. In war time, on the other hand, and espe- 


cially at critical conjunctures, when news of moment is expected 


from hour to hour, the Cabinet may be almost regarded as in 
permanent: session. At such crises, no one of the President’s 
confidential advisers would consider himself at liberty to be 
absent for a day from the Federal capital, unless detailed upon 
special business. There were months during the Civil War, and 
there have been weeks during the present contest with Spain, 
when members of the President’s Cabinet have worked more 
hours in the day than any operative in any factory in the coun- 
try. When, at any minute, news may arrive touching the where- 
about of a Spanish fleet, or the intentions of one or more Euro- 
pean powers, or proposals of peace from the Madrid government, 
it is obvious that the President’s advisers must be at hand to 
discuss the facts and to arrive at a prompt decision. The labor 
and_ the responsibility imposed at such times on all the members 
of the Cabinet, and especially upon the Secretaries of State, of 
War and of the Navy, are such as might well overtax the 
strongest; it is certain that they shortened the lives of Seward 
and of Stanton. Let us consider, for example, the gravity of 
the problems which confronted the Cabinet on April 22, the day 
after the war with Spain had virtually been begun by the de- 
livery of his passports to Minister Woodford at Madrid. Should 
Havana be at once bombarded? That was a question which, 
by some amateur strategists, was answered in the affirmative. 
They forgot that no country in the world has so much wealth 
and so large a population exposed to attack upon the seaboard 
as have the United States, and that the first duty of a govern- 
ment is not aggression, but the protection of its own citizens. 
Suppose that the fleet under Admiral Sampson had entered the 
harbor of Havana with a view of capturing that city. Who 
could say, in advance, that the submarine mines, the efficiency 
of which had been already demonstrated in the case of the 
**Maine,”’ might not disable so many of our best warships that 
we should be unable to cope immediately with the Spaniards, 
who were known to have a fleet in being under Admiral Cer- 
vera? Was it not indispensable, from the viewpoint of the 
national defense, to ascertain, before proceeding to aggressive 
operations, the whereabout of Cervera’s fleet and to render it, if 
possible, incapable of offensive demonstrations? Then there was 
the unexpected destruction of the Spanish squadron by Dewey 
at Cavite. Should we remain contented with the assurance of 
safety to our Pacific seaports which was thereby acquired, or 
should we, by the despatch of soldiers, proceed to occupy Manila 
and make the most of the victory gained? Once more, should 
we do what the Spaniards hoped we would do—undertake a 
campaign in Cuba during the rainy season, when pestilence 
would be certain to fight on the enemy’s side? 

So far, we have enumerated only questions connected with 
operations that would fall under the special jurisdiction of the 


War and Navy Departments, although the opinions of all the 
official advisers of the President would, no doubt, be invited 
thereon. Itis further to be noted that, before the contest with 
Spain began, we had to confront the danger of wider complica- 
tions; that danger has since, at times, been accented, and has 
not, even yet, passed away. Here it would be the State Depart- 
ment which would have to bear the stress of extraordinary labor 
and responsibility; but here again, owing to the magnitude of 
the interests involved, it might be expedient that the whole 
Cabinet should be called into consultation. There is no doubt 
that the Hapsburg Kaiser, the kinsman of the Queen Regent 
Christina, has earnestly striven to avert or to stop the war by 
the joint interposition of European powers. Nor will it do to 
underrate his influence, seeing that he is an indispensable mem- 
ber of the Triple Alliance. For a time, it seemed as if the 
nearly unanimous voice of the Paris press could be accepted 
as an index that even the Dual League of France and Russia 
would co-operate with the three central powers to exercise upon 
us coercive pressure. It was possible, no doubt, that, in such a 
contingency,' we might have England on our side, but who 
could say what price England would exact for her assistance, 
and who could foretell whether the people of this country would 
consent to pay the price? Besides these strategic and diplomatic 
questions, the fundamental questions of ways and means would 
absorb the attention of the Cabinet. By what expedients were 
we to provide for the vast additional expenditure rendered im- 
perative by the exigencies of war? Should it be met chiefly by 
loans, or chiefly by new taxes? If by loans, on what terms and 
conditions should these be issued? If by taxes, how should 
these be levied so as to minimize the burden and to lessen dis- 
content? These, obviously, were inquiries which went to the 
root of the matter, and were ‘calculated to tax all the mental 
resources of the Cabinet. Always, too, were the President’s 
advisers, in their examination of these problems, perplexed and 
worried by the knowledge that they did not as Republicans com- 
mand a majority in the Senate and that the Republican major- 
ity in the House of Representatives was controlled rather by the 
Speaker than by themselves. From this outline may be gathered 
a faint conception of the extent to which the duties and responsi- 
bilities of a President’s Cabinet are augmented in time of war. 

In a quick survey of the Departments we should, in accord- 
ance with tradition, give precedence to the Department of State, 
the head of which may be regarded as the Premier of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. It is well known that the present Secretary, 
Judge William R. Day of Canton, Ohio, did really, while Mr. 
John Sherman was nominally his superior, discharge all the 
principal duties incident to the chief place. It is to him that all 
foreign Ministers must address themselves, and, although Em- 
bassadors have the special right of admission to the presence of 
the President at any time, most of their official business is trans- 
acted with the Secretary of State. It is that official who, in 
the absence of specific directions from the Cabinet as a whole or 
from the President in person, formulates our foreign policy and 
is accountable for the instructions sent to our Ministers and con- 
suls in foreign parts. There are three assistant secretaries, one 
of whom, Mr. Alvey Adee, has been retained in office during 
several Administrations, being highly valued as an expert in 
technical procedure and as a depositary of official traditions 
and precedents. Ancther of the assistant secretaries, Mr. T. 
W. Cridler, a man of ability and energy, has been in various 
capacities conn2cted with the Department for many years, and 
was recently despatched to Paris to act as Special Commissioner 
to arrange for the participation of the United States in the Paris 
Exposition in 1900. Among the other officers of the State De- 
partment should be particularly mentioned the Solicitor, who is 
expected to be thoroughly conversant with international law, 
although, in matters of grave moment, the Secretary of State 
would naturally apply for counsel also to the Attorney-General. 
In the State Department there are six bureaus, among which 
the diplomatic bureau, the consuiar bureau and the bureau of 
foreign commerce are worthy of particular notice. Connected 
with the State Department is the Special Commission Plenipo- 
tentiary under the existing tariff act, which is presided over 
by the well-known diplomatist, Mr. John A. Kasson, formerly 
Minister to Austria and Minister to Germany. This Commis- 
sion is empowered to make the special commercial agreements 
with foreign countries for which the reciprocity clauses of the 
tariff act provide. It does not appear that, thus far, the staff of 


‘the State. Department has been increased, but the additional 


labor imposed by the war has compelled most of the officers to 
work many more hours a day. At this juncture, indeed, it may 
be said that the State Department is sleepless; at every hour in 
the twenty-four, some one ‘must be ready to receive despatches 
and to place them, if of sufficient importance, before the proper 
officer. 

We pass to the Treasury Department, which is next in re- 
spect of dignity and in order of creation. In England, as it is 
well known, the First Lord of the Treasury is quite as often the 
Premier as is the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. In Washing- 
ton’s first Adininistration, Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Treasury, was the real Prime Minister, although Thomas Jeffer- 
son was Secretary of State. The present Secretary, Mr. Lyman 
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J. Gage, had never held a political office when he accepted the 
portfolio, but, as president of the First National Bank of Chicago, 
he had acquired a high reputation among American financiers, 
and was known to be exceptionally conversant with the national 
banking system. He has had, during the last two months, to 
solve problems of ways and means surpassing in magnitude any 
that his predecessors have encountered since the close of the 
Civil War and the Reconstruction period. Like the Secretary 
of State, he has three assistant secretaries, and his Department 
comprises no fewer than eleven divisions, of which those of Cus- 
toms and of Loans and Currency are normally the most impor- 
tant. Among the adjuncts of this great Department may be 
particularly named the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the 
Directory of the Mint, the Bureau of Navigation, the Bureau of 
Statistics, the Life-Saving Service, the Lighthouse Board, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the office of Steamboat In- 
spector. Among the high officers of the Federal Government 
who are subordinate to Secretary Gage, are Mr. Ellis H. Rob- 
erts, Treasurer of the United States, Mr. Nathan D. Scott, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Mr. Charles G. Dawes, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, a Comptroller of the Treasury, a 
Register of the Treasury, Auditors also for the Treasury 
Department, the War Department, the Navy Department, the 
Interior Department, the Post Office Department, and for the 
State and other Departments, and, finally, the Supervising 
Architect. The heads of the Bureau of Immigration, of the 
Marine Hospital Service and of the Hygienic Laboratory also 
report to the Secretary of the Treasury. On the whole, this 
Department may be called the driving-wheel of the Federal 
machine. The power pertaining to it is immense; and so was 
the patronage, until this was minimized by the latest extension 
of the Civil Service rules. 

The War Department, upon which, in conjunction with that 
of the Navy, the eyes of the country are now fixed, is directed 
by ex-Governor Russell A. Alger of Michigan, who received 
the brevet commissions of Brigadier-General and Major-General 
of Volunteers for gallant and meritorious services during the 
Civil War. The enormous expansion of the business of this 
Department can be appreciated when we recall the fact that, 
about two months ago, the regular army numbered only twenty- 
five thousand men, whereas now not only has it been itself in- 
creased but it has been supplemented by the call of two hundred 
thousand volunteers under the colors. The number of soldiers 
to be provided for is likely, at any moment, to be materially 
increased. Think of the extraordinary increment of duties im- 
posed upon the Commissariat, upon the office of the Quarter- 
master-General, upon all the officers charged with the equipment 
of the troops, upon the office of the Chief of Ordnance, upon 
that of the Paymaster-General, the Surgeon-General, the Chief 
of Engineers, the Chief Signal Officer, the Adjutant-General, 
the Inspector-General and the Judge Advocate-General. Even 
in November, 1897, when, as yet, no war was in sight, the re- 
port of the Secretary of War invited public attention to the 
deficiencies in the work expected of his Department and to the 
consequent necessity of increased appropriations. Even then, 
he pointed out that the progress made on the Pacific Coast in 
the establishment of modern batteries of artillery had made it 
indispensable to occupy new ground and to adopt the new sys- 
tem of defense. The defenses of the harbor of San Francisco 
required, he said, to be improved, and similar work was needed 
at various points along the Pacific Coast, especially at San 
Diego, Cal., at the mouth of the Columbia River in Oregon, 
and also at the entrance to Puget Sound in the State of Wash- 
ington. Stress was laid, also, on the importance of maintaining 
a larger garrison at the entrance of the Columbia River, and 
the necessities of the great territory of Alaska were enlarged 
upon. With respect to coast defenses on the Atlantic, the Pacific 
and the Gulf, it was pointed out that, although $26,000,000 had 
been appropriated by the Government, this amount was not a 
third of what was needed to put the country in a safe condition. 
Few people realize how much more costly are the contemporary 
weapons of defense than were those which were known to the 
world a generation ago. A modern gun with its carriage, en- 
casement and ammunition costs, on an average, $100,000. To 
keep it in working order and to manage it in war time, exacts 
the utmost skill and expertness on the part of the officers and 
soldiers in the artillery service. In the same report, Secretary 
Alger, animated by a spirit of prevision which the event was 
to justify, declared that the five regiments of artillery, existing 
six months ago, were entirely inadequate to man the batteries 
which the government had authorized to be placed in position 
for the defense of the coast. He, accordingly, recommended 
considerable additions to the artillery arm of the service, and 
expressed the opinion that the infantry, also, should be supple- 
mented with at least five regiments. The interesting fact was 
cited by him that, in 1886, the army was reorganized on a scale 
of 54,000 men, which, in the judgment of the best military ex- 
perts and most eminent statesmen of that day, was the minimum 
force which this nation could maintain. Owing, however, to 
the fact that the government was burdened with an enormous 
debt and that the financial condition of the country at the time 
was depressed, a reduction was made from 54,000 to 45,000, and 
then, later, to 30,000, and, finally, to 25,000 men. The last- 
named number has been maintained so long that the impression 
has become crystallized that it is adequate for all and any con- 
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ditions of the country. Even in November, 1897, Secretary 
Alger pointed out that the number had absolutely no relevance to 
the requirements of the government. The Secretary’s opinion 
was that, in time of peace, the proportion of enlisted men should 
not fall below one soldier to every 1,000 of population, which 
would mean, at the present time, an army of some 80,000 men. 
But how should that regular army be made capable of indefinite 
expansion in time of war? There is but one expedient possible, 
namely, to increase materially the number of officers adequately 
trained and applicable at a moment’s warning to the command 
of additional levies. The number of cadets graduated from the 
military academy at West Point might, with advantage, be 
doubled, trebled or quadrupled. In September, 1897, there were 
but 388 cadets in that institution, and only 68 were graduated 
in that year. Not only should the efficiency of West Point be 
signally increased, but, as Secretary Alger recommended in 
November, 1897, steps should be taken to improve the training 
afforded by other military colleges of the country. To that end, 
he suggested a law authorizing the detail of officers of the regu- 
lar army to such colleges and other institutions of learning as 
have not less than 150 pupils actually present for instruction. 
As regards the corps of engineers, it is noteworthy, in view of 
existing exigencies, that, many months ago, Secretary Alger 
urged that an increase in the number of officers and enlisted men 
was indispensable. He cordially indorsed the proposal of the 
Chief of Engineers that the strength of the corps then authorized 
should be increased at least by an additional battalion; there is 
now reason to regret that the proposal was not instantly adopted. 
With regard to ordnance the Secretary noted in his report that 
hitherto only small appropriations had been made for powder 
and projectiles, on the hypothesis that the production of them 
could be hastened in an emergency. He warned Congress last 
November that, in his judgment, nothing was more important 
than a supply of powder and projectiles, and especially of the 
latter, for the guns already mounted. Had his admonition been 
heeded, our Atlantic and Gulf Coast defenses would have been 
in a very different condition on April 21, 1898, when the out- 
break of war with Spain virtually occurred. 

At the time when Secretary Alger made his annual report to 
the President, he had no premonition of the vast expansion which 
a war with Spain would give to the signal service. He directed 
attention, however, to the fact that this bureau, which is under 
the superintendence of General A. W. Greely, was already 
maintaining, in an efficient way, military telegraph lines 802 
miles in length. The detailment of expert signal men was 
urgently recommended, instead of the attempt to instruct ordi- 
nary soldiers in military signals. The importance of this recom- 
mendation is generally recognized, now that we are actually 
engaged in war. Secretary Alger also approved of the experi- 
mental work conducted by General Greely with military bal- 
loons, and advised a further appropriation of money to that end. 
One would suppose that General Greely had had a premonition 
of the war with Spain; for, in the account of the operations of 
his bureau which is included in the Secretary’s report, he drew 
attention to the fact that the cable appliances in San Francisco 
Harbor had been entirely destroyed, and strenuously urged the 
immediate renewal of this system of electrical communication, 
as well as the construction of like lines in the harbors of New 
York and Boston. General Greely, for his part, was fully 
alive, and so was his commanding officer, the Secretary of War, 
to the commercial importance of these cities and to the indispen- 
sability of electrical communication for the purpose of utilizing 
thoroughly their extensive fortifications. In view of what has 
since occurred, it is worthy of notice that General Greely ad- 
vised that the militia law should be so amended as to permit the 
purchase from the United States of signals, equipments and 
stores, in order that the various National Guards might acquire 
some acquaintance with the work of signaling. 

It will be, of course, understood that, while the last report of 
Secretary Alger, November 10, 1897, reflects much credit upon 
him and his assistants, as regards the recognition of existing 
deficiencies, he could not be expected to foresee that, in April 
and May, 1898, he would be expected to provide for the train- 
ing, the equipment, the subsistence and the transportation of an 
addition to our military force amounting to more than 200,000 
men. It is obvious that the business of his Department has 
been more than decupled, for he has not only under his charge 
more than ten times the previous number of men, but he has to 
render them efficient not in time of peace, but time of war. In 
the States of Continental Europe, where huge standing armies 
are maintained, and where the minutest regulations for their 
mobilization are made beforehand, it would be scarcely compre- 
hensible how intricate and colossal was the task imposed upon 
our War Department of creating instantly, at one stroke, an 
army of a quarter of a million men. That the task has been 
accomplished with astonishing celerity will, in the eyes of ex- 
perts, redound to the high honor of Secretary Alger and his 
coadjutors. It will be at once perceived, however, that such a 
stupendous increase of labor could not be undertaken without 
making large additions to the staff, as well as taxing all the 
existing employees to the utmost. Even so, the work done by 
our War Department during the last sixty days seems likely to 
rank among the memorable achievements of the organizers of 
victory. . 
(70 be concluded next week.) 
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THE NAVAL COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THE WAR ROOM AT THE 
WHITE HOUSE 


(See pages 12 and 13) 


BRAHAM LINCOLN, as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States during the Civil War, was 
in the habit of going daily and nightly 

to the little telegraph-room in the old War De- 
partment building. long since torn down, and 
talking with Thomas T. Eckert, the manager, 
about the latest news from the front. Some- 
times the President was alone, often he was 
accompanied by Edwin M. Stanton, the great 
War Secretary, and more often still, during the 
latter period of the war, by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, Charles A. Dana, who, during all 
the early days of the struggle, had been the 
“eyes of the Administration at the front.’’ In 
the years from ’61 to 65 that little room of Gen- 
eral Eckert’s in the War Department was ‘‘The 
War Room” of the government. The present 
‘‘War Room” is in the southeast corner of the 
Executive Mansion, and the modern appliances 
of electricity in operation there make it possible 
for William McKinley, the President of the 
United States and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy, to almost literally have the 
movements of the army and navy beneath his 
eye and responsive to his orders every hour of 
the day or night. 

Nothing so complete in the way of facilities for 
keeping in direct and constant touch with the 
ships of the United States and Spain afloat, and 
the soldiers of the United States and Cuba and 
Spain ashore, was ever seen as the equipment of 
this little room, which, until recently, was the 
office of Secretary Porter, and, before him, of 
Private Secretary Thurber. The room is at the 
east end of the long corridor on the upper floor 
of the White House, in the wing devoted to offi- 
cial purposes. One door opens directly into the 
corridor and the other into the President’s public 
office. From the War Room he can go to his 
daily workshop, to the Cabinet Room, to the 
library, and so on to the family portions of the 
house without going into the outer corridor or 
coming in contact with the public. 


On the walls of the War Room are all the latest 
maps from the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
Hydrographic Office and the Land Office, and 
some that were made especially for the Presi- 
dent’s convenience. There are military maps of 
Cuba, the Philippines, Porto Rico, and all other 
points, arranged in sections on the wall in such a 
manner as to place before the eyes of the Presi- 
dent at one glance the entire expanse of the 
globe. On these maps are marked the distances 
from one point to another; the cable lines, the 
sailing routes, the time needed to cover them. 
the places where the ships of the enemy and of 
the blockading squadron are located from time 
to time, and every possible sort of information 
that could be needed during a consultation on 
the war problem. The most unique of the series 
of charts are those showing the location of the 
Spanish and American warships, so arranged 
that they can be changed each hour or minute of 
the day as the telegraph may report the move- 
ments on the chess-board of the war. Among 
other conveniences designed for the President 
there are two boards covered with sheets of paper 
on which are written alphabetically the name of 
every ship in both navies. Stuck into a little 
hole in the space containing the name there is a 
pin, on the end of which there is a flag bearing 
the corresponding name of the ship. These flag- 
pins are used for indicating on the map the places 
where the ships may be from time to time; the 
American flags being blue and those of Spain 
red. There is an interesting little corner on one 
of the boards, separated by a broad black line, 
inside of which there is a group of red flags hud- 
died together. This corner is labeled ‘‘the dead 
line,’’ and the flags are those that, before the 1st 
of May, represented the Spanish ships which on 
that day were destroyed by the fleet of Admiral 
Dewey. 

In the left-hand corner of the room, near the 
entrance from the corridor, is Secretary Porter’s 
desk, where he is at work during many hours of 
the day and night; and beyond him, nearer the 
iniddle of the room, is the desk of Captain Ben- 
jamin F. Montgomery, of the Signal Corps, 
United States Army, who, for several years, has 
acted as telegraphic manager of the White House. 
At the left of his desk, in the corner, there is a 


wooden case through which pass fifteen special, 
long-distance telephone wires, and in the oppo- 
site corner a cable containing twenty special 
telegraphic wires, all of which come together at 
the desk and make it possible for him, without 
moving outside a radius of ten feet, to have 
direct communication through the telephone 
with every department of the government at 
Washington, including the Capitol, on wires 
which are connected with the White House 
alone, and over the telegraph and cable lines to 
every point in the United States and elsewhere, 
that it may be important for the President or the 
members of the Cabinet to reach at any time in 
order to give or receive information with regard 
to the war movements. 

Into thisWar Room, over these special telegraph 
and telephone wires comes, every hour and every 
minute of the day and night, information from a 
great many sources, official and otherwise, on 
every conceivable phase of the war problem that 
could possibly be of interest to the President and 
the ofticials of the government. The press asso- 
ciations send all their important news bulletins 
directly from their office to Mr. Montgomery’s 
desk, and from there they are at once placed be- 
fore the President at any time during his waking 
hours. Much of the information that comes ix 
duplicated from various sources, but it is all of 
the greatest interest, and the President feels that 
already the War Room has been of incalculable 
service. Here the Cabinet consultations take 
place, and there is hardly an hour that some of 
the officials of the government are not studying 
the maps or reading the official and unofficial 
news bulletins that pour in over the merous 
special wires. Nothing can take place in any 
quarter of the globe that affects in any way the 
situation without the President knowing it in- 
stantly. The War Room is thus becoming a 
most Important adjunct to the military adminis- 
tration. DAVID S&S. BARRY. 


FOOD FOR INFANTS. 

The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, as a baby 
food from the hour of birth, stands without a competitor, 
wages as it does the most perfect preparation of milk 

or the use of infants, It has been the leading brand for 
forty years. 
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THE ISLAND OF PORTO RICO: Drawn from the Army’s Information Map 





SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO, FROM THE HARBOR 
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MAJ.-GEN. JOHN J. COPPINGER AND STAFF. 


THE “ZEALANDIA™ LEAVING SAN FRANCISCO WITH TROOPS FOR THE PHILIPPINES 


(Drawn, after a photograph, by. WitLiAM RitscHEL) 
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BRIG.-GEN. S. B. M. YOUNG 


Leader of first advance of General Shafter’s 


*hotographed by Gilbert, Philade 


BRIG.-GEN. FRANCIS V. GREENI 
of the Manila Expedition 


Photographed by Taber, San Fra: 








BRIG.-GEN. H. M. DUFFIELD 


Commanding Division sent from Camp 


fren Shafter 











BRIG.-GEN. CHARLES F, ROE 


late Commander of Troop A, N.G 


EDWARD MARSHALI 


the first newspaper correeponden 
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GODSPEED FOR PEARY 





i (rodspee 
i ind tr te significane 
‘) I 
iy tl 

Lol under bd 

ora lal lare t All 
\ es fight 
W isl l ul lal why 


So that they fight like heroes? 


Mavhb it well may be 
flora quite unknown 
And polar secrets wrest 


Phat iall unlock 


Dependent secrets of the East and 


West 

Yet whatso science gains, 

And whatsoe er accrues to com 
merce 

This I think is best 

The courage of the quest, 


Che fearless eyes, 


dauntless soul 


In them the Pole! 


So that the Pole make Peary, 

\s all such dreams 

Have power to make a man, 

I ca not much that Peary tinds 
the Pole 

And perhaps the w ish were kind 

He ne'er may find 

What, with it’s finding, 

Means a dream at end 

For whoso finds a dream, 

Strange though it seem, 

Must lose it as he finds, 


lis so with dreams 


Peary, Godspeed! 
We let you go, 
With hands that linger, 
Hands proud to hold, 
Reluctant hands to loose 
And I, an idle singer 
\ recent friend of ancient admira 
Would venture thus to bid you 
\ Godspeed, full as kind 
(As those who longer 
Have loved you, Peary, 
Longer, maybe and stronger 
Yet with no will more willing, 
Peary, toward you 
Gentlest of all the strong, 
Kindest of all the brave. 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
an Fra s June 20 
TRUE transports for the third detachment of 
the expedition to the Philippines are mak 
ing ready to embark troops, and it is ex- 
pected that they will be ready to sail in 
ibout a week. General Merritt himself will ac 
inv the fourth detachment, which should 
lepart in the tirst week of July. The army 
under his command when he lands in the 
islands will number about fourteen thousand 
! ind re-enforcements will be despatched to 
well their strength from time to time until it 
exceeds twenty thousand 
is unlikely that the general will have an 
utunity of winning glory in the tield; the 


Spanish force will be too weak to offer anv seri 


is resistance to his invasion; the natives, who 

nstitute the bulk of the royal army, will 

ilmost to a cortainty join the insurgents : Agu 
ildo has already beleaguered Manila, and mav 

ive Of ipied it befou these lines are read: 

Spanish irrisons at Cebu, Iloilo, Zam 


rat 1 Mindoro ind Negros are likewise 
ip by a force which they cannot over 





l task that will devolve on General 

Merritt will be of a graver sort It will be that 
establishing a civil government over eight 
ions of people whom we have no desire to 

ite, and vet who thus far have demon- 

rated no capacity for autonomy; and that of 
reconciling American aversion to the acquisition 
f territory—which ex-Secretary John 
Sherman so tersely expressed last week, with the 


minon sense notion that in some way or othe! 
© enormous expense of the expedition to Ma 
nila should be recouped 
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That the Philippine Isles, if directly or in 
directly brought under the flag, would be a 
seat of industry and commerce that would add 
largely to the country’s wealth is revealed by 
the most supe ficial glance. In spite of intoler 
able taxation, heavy import and export duties, 
and exasperating maladministration leading to 
chronic rebellions, the trade of the islands, in 
1896, nearly amounted to $31,000,000 — $10,631,250 
imports and $20,175,000 exports In the year 
1897, the exports of sugar amounted to 226,240 


tons, though the latest bulletin of the Socite de 

Geographie reports that the cultivation of sugar 

“is unsatisfactory owing to the ignorance of 
the planters.” In the same year, 1897, Manila 
and Cebu exported 902,038 bales of hemp, su- 
perior in quality to the Russian hemp. In the 
same year, Manila, Cebu and Iloilo exported 
316.712 quintals of tobacco and 156,916 M. cigars, 
Besides these, considerable quantities of coffee, 
cocoa, copra, ebony and other fine woods, bam- 
boo, and indigo were sent abroad. Such is the 
fertility of the islands of Luzon, Mindanao, Panay, 
Cebu, Negro and Mindoro that their soil yields in 
abundance every product of the tropical and 
semi-tropical zones, so that La Perouse declared 
there was no such region in the world. 

Spanish domination has so paralyzed the ener 
gies of the dwellers in this land that only one 
fifteenth of the arable area is under cultivation. 
Between the Malays and the Negritos, who hold 
the soil, and the Spaniards, who govern it, the 
dominant race has fostered such undying hostil- 
ity that the farmers will raise nothing beyond 
what is needed for their immediate wants. 
Many years ago, Luzon was the chief source of 
the world’s supply of pepper. The rancheros 
raised it and sold it to the merchants at Manila 
at a fixed sum for a stated measure. It oc- 
curred to the merchants that their profit might 
be increased by enlarging the size of the measure 
without altering the price. The trick succeeded 
for a season; but next year the natives discov- 
ered it, and cut down their pepper trees. Now 
Manila imports her pepper from Java. 

\ long era of oppression has emphasized the 
natural indifference of the natives to work. 
They let their fields lie fallow, raising rice 
enough for their own maintenance on the low 
lands, and tobacco enough for their own use. 
They do not care about raising crops of sugar 
or abaca, unless the merchant advances them 
the value of the crop beforehand. Yet they 
are always ready to fight, as the sempiternal 
insurrections prove. Last year, John Foreman 
wrote that the natives would get possession of 
the islands, if foreign nations did not interfere; 
and he called upon his countrymen to bestir 
themselves, for there were ‘‘millions of English 
money invested in the colony.” 

The wants of seven or eight 1illions of people, 
brutified by Spanish tyranny, are of course slen 
der. But the twentyemillions of produce which 
they send abroad enable them to spend ten mil 
lions on the fruit of foreign industry—such as 
woolen, cotton and silk textiles, hardware, ma- 
chinery, kerosene oil, flour, canned goods, etc. 
Spain supplies about thirteen per cent of the 
Philippine imports, the United States something 
more; the bulk of the remainder comes from 
Germany, or Great Britain and her colonies. It 
goes without saying that the adoption of a liberal 
system of government and the withdrawal of 
commercial restrictions would not only lead to a 
largely increased production of native staples, 
but would develop new wants which would swell 
the volume of importations. M. Elisee Reclus 
says that the Malays of the Philippines are the 
most cultivated members of their race, and that 
they are quite prepared for an advanced form of 
civilization. But when Spain was drawing eight 
millions a year out of the islands, besides what 
her officials stoie, the natives had no incentive to 
improve their condition, 

I consider it important to draw the attention of 
the merchants and manufacturers of the United 
States to these statistical facts because. if the 
capacity of this country to supply the wants of 
the Philippine Islanders, present and fore- 
shadowed, be set before the people of Manila, a 
trade may spring up which may help to solve 
the problem of our surplus of manufactured 
goods. In last March an exposition of American 
wares, under the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers of the United States 
of America, was opened at Caracas in Vene 
zuela, and President Andrade, in opening the ex 
position, said that he expected it to develop the 
commerce between Venezuela and the United 
Siates and to conduce to the general progress 
of the South American state. His views were 
echoed by Minister Loomis, and there is every 
reason to expect that they will be confirmed by 
the event. Yet Venezuela has «a population of 
less than two millions and a half, whose wants 
are largely suppled by home industry, while the 
Philippine Isles have a population of eight mil- 
lions, Whose ingenuity has thus far been limited 
to the manufacture of bamboo cloth and straw 
hats 

It has never been the policy of the United 
States to acquire non-contiguous territory, 
though the rule was violated by Mr. Seward in 
1867. But in view of the uncertainties which 
cloud the future of China, Americans cannot 
shut their eves to the fact that three greut 
maritime nations have occupied commanding 
points of vantage on or near the southern coast 
of China—Great Britain at Hong Kong and Sin 
gapore, France in Cochin China, and Germany 











in the Bismarck Archipelago—while this country 
has not a foot of land it can call its own, and 
that eventualities might arise in which such a 
position might involve inconvenience. An occu- 
pation of the Philippines might redeem a depart 
ure from precedent by political as well as com 
mercial ¢ yMpensating advantages. 


JOHN BONNER. 


Camp Cuba Libre, Jacksonville, F'la., June 2 


ERE he is, mingling with the throng on 
the piazzas of the Windsor Hotel, the 
hero of Havana, the idol of the South, 
the leader-to-be of the ferces in Cuba, 

General Fitzhugh Lee. He holds the keys of 
Jacksonville town, the oniy city in Florida not 
owned by an individual like Mr. Plant or Mr. 
Flagler. Lee’s corps, the Seventh, numbers 
twenty thousand men. They are encamped ail 
around the outskirts of the city. Therefore the 
Windsor Hotel is equi-distant from all camping 
centers; a fact which enables the general to visit 
his men by day and attend banquets at night, 
with great personal convenience on both occa- 
sions. How fine he looks in his major-general’s 
uniform! He-is portly, but he carries his two 
hundred and ninety pounds gracefully. He has 
the same smile for all and the same merry creases 
at the corner of his eyes as when I last saw him, 
at Key West, after that last voyage from Havana, 
April 9. I remember now how he shook his fist 
at Havana as we stood on the deck of the ‘‘Oli- 
vette’? while that plucky steamer pulled out of 
the harbor of our enemies. Lee shook his fist at 
the Spaniards and said he wanted to have a 
chance to “‘show them” later. His hopes are 
about to be realized. For he has been promised 
the leadership of an army against Havana. 

And he is preparing for the fray. He is proud 
of his men. He knows he will lead them to vie- 
tory. In their turn, the men think there is no 
general in the army, Miles and Brooke and Shafter 
included, like Lee. I am bound to say that, of 
all the camps I have visited, in none have I 
found the cheerfulness, the enthusiasm and 
the health which characterize Camp Cuba Li- 
bre. There’s a little too much pomp and cere- 
mony and processions and brass bands just at 
present, but the boys will get over that when the 
order comes to board the transports Before Lee 
arrived in Jacksonville some one named the en- 
campment Camp Springfield. But Lee did not 
like the name. It was commonplace, it meant 
nothing. So he rechristened it Camp Cuba Libre, 
and thus gave to Jacksonville the honor of hav- 
ing the camp with the most unique name. And 
oh, how Jacksonville bows and scrapes to Lee! 
There are Lee billiard parlors and Lee restaurants 
aifd Lee shoe stores on every corner. There isa 
Lee brand of ice cream, and the bootblacks have 
what they call a Lee shine. 

You see, Lee is very obliging. Ask him to a 
banquet and he accepts and makes just the sort 
of speech you expect. He rides a norse at the 
head of processions, dines at the head of private 
tubles, is serenaded nightly by brass bands from 
Illinois and North Carolina and Iowa, and alto 
gether he is kept quite as busy socially as in a 
military sense. 

Meanwhile he does not forget that he must pre- 
pare for the campaign against Havana. He is 
trying to reduce his weight by riding horseback 
at least one half-hour every day and by taking 
the natural Turkish bath afforded by a five min- 
utes’ walk in the sun. At the same time he keeps 
an eye on the newspapers, looking for news of 
Lee—for he loves to read about Lee—and for 
news of the transports. He would like to know 
whether his corps is to embark here or at Fernan- 
dina, twenty-nine miles up the coast, or at Tampa, 
two hundred and fifty miles across State. As 
Jacksonville has only fourteen feet of water and 
Fernandina only twenty, while Tampa has 
twenty-four, he rather thinks we will all go back 
to Tampa. Anyway he hopes the embarkation 
point will not be Fernandina; for there is no big 
hotel up there, no room for processions and brass 
bands, no facilities for speech-making. For Lee 
is Napoleonic in his ideas. He believes in amus- 
ing the people; in giving them forever something 
new. The greatest compliment I can pay Gen- 
eral Lee is to say that he has as many faults as 
metits. Therefore he is human, and the man 
who is human is bound to make mistakes, and he 
who makes mistakes is the sort known in the 
South as the heap smart good fellow. 

I have reason to know all this showing off bores 
the general, bores him fearfully. But he is a 
ian who is bound to be agreeable at the sacrifice 
ot personal comfort and inclination. He itches 
und aches and pines and hankers for the real 
thing, the killing and exterminating—of Span- 
iards—in the island which, since reconcentrados 
were invented, lost its claim to being the Pearl 
{ the Antilles. 
| left Tampa as quiet as a Florida hamlet on 
Sunday at church time. Even General Coppinger 
had left the Tampa Bay Hotel and gone into camp 
near the regiments of his Second Army Corps 
And as John Jacob Astor and Theodore Roosevelt 
and William Astor Chanler and Barnum Seeley 
and Richard Harding Davis and Stewart Brice 
and Hallett Borrowe had gone to Cuba with 
Shafter, there was nobody in Tampa fit to speak 
to. 

But after the apathy, the lack of interest dis- 
played by the Tampaites in the army, the inter 
est, the practical help and attention of the people 























of Jacksonville, in the matter of soldier boys, are 
refreshing. All the ladies of this delightful 
town, especially those who belong to churches, 
have formed themselves into bands, committees 
to look after the welfare of the soldiers. Of 
course, they all first insist upon entertaining 
General Lee's distinguished staff. They are 
proud of welcoming to their front doors and 
front parlors such elegant young men as Major 
Algernon Sartoris, grandson of the Grant; Major 
Russell Harrison, son of the second Harrison; 
Lieutenant Hobart, nephew of Vice-President 
Hobart, and that other member of Lee’s statf— 
I've forgotten his name, for the moment: but 
anyway he is the husband of Evangelina Cisne- 
ros, Whom every one knows as the Cuban heroine 
and the protegée of General Lee. 

Well, after the ladies of Jacksonville have prop- 
erly entertained the eminent staff, they then pro- 
ceed to take needles and thread and new buttons 
and clam broth and sympathy and advice to the 


volunteer soldier boys in Camp Cuba Libre. Ie 


see them everywhere, in every camp. They are 
angels of mercy, good Samaritans, and the boys 
take off their bats to them and salute as they 
would salute the Star Spangled Banner. The 
good angels mend the volunteers’ clothes, give 
the sympathy to the younger and homesick lads, 
the advice to those who really need advice—and 
no wonder Camp Cuba Libre is so cheerful. Most 
. of the good angels are young and pretty, and have 
eyes that are black and that snap, and a most 
delicious accent, that reminds you that they are 
daughters of the land of palms and pomegranates 
and luscious fruits and ripe things generally. 
I've seen more than one young lieutenant steal 
silently into his tent by night, there to secretly 
rend his clothes and to clip the buttons there- 
from. And that is certainly disloyal to the sweet- 
hearts at home—the motive, alone, shows a fickle 
mind. 

Home! How the volunteer loves home! And 
in Jacksonville all are volunteers. The regulars— 
for the same go to Tampa—call home the camp 
in which they sleep. Most of them have neither 
kith nor kin, and hence no home elsewhere. But 
with the volunteer things are different. He is 
just from the hearthstone, just from arms that 
held him in loving embrace, just from friends 
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and relations that pampered and petted him and 
made him believe himself a mighty warrior to 
whom the glory of a Grant would come at the 
war's end. The volunteer thinks of these folks 
at home and does not know that they are really 
very silly and sentimentally foolish. So, know 
ing that he cannot leave Jacksonville for at least 
thirty days from date, he writes to these folks to 
come see him off. As a P.S. he tells them to 
ring his wheel. 

Now, the wheel is all right. For the streets of 
this town are as level as Broadway, and all brick 
paved, and smooth as ribbed asphalt; and, alto- 
gether, there’s no tiner city for wheeling in the 
South. But the folks—oh, if each of the boys had 
to live in this hotel with all the folks of all the 
other fellows, he would never have sent for his 
own dear ones. But here they are, all the folks, 
waiting to see their darling b VS off to the front. 
The only way you can cross the piazza through 
the jam of mammas and papas from North Caro 
lina and Georgia and New Jersey and Ohio is to 
wriggle through sidewise. 

Meanwhile, the volunteer is everything and the 
regular is nothing. The volunteer is the hero and 
the regular is forgotten. And that is why Jack- 
sonville is the center of interest just now—be- 
cause the volunteers are drilling and parading 
and packing up for the march upon Havana 
under the only Lee. GILSON WILLETTS 





EFFECT OF A SINGLE SHELL 


HE navy is still talking of the damage done 
fi by one of the very few Spanish shells that 
have hit anything more solid than water. 
The shell in question was one of six inches in 
diameter; it was fired from a battery at the west 
of Santiago Harbor, while our troops were land- 
ing at Balquiri, and it succeeded in striking the 
battleship ‘‘Texas,’’? and entering her forward 
compartment between the gun-deck and spar- 
deck; it also killed one man and wounded eight 
others. The correspondent of the London **Tele- 
graph” says: 
‘Although the shell was only a small one, six 
inches in diameter, and therefore not weighing 
more than about seventy pounds, it practically 
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wrecked the big com partment iwhich it burs, 
while the smoke from it forced itself down the 
ammunition hoists and into the forward com 
partments of the ship, so that for a few minutes 


the crew were almost suffocated. The stanchior 
was shivered into atoms for two feet of its lengt 
and the fragments of the burst shell, flying for 
ward against the starborad sice bulged the stout 
steel plates outward to a depth of three inche 


Just at this point one of the big double-headed 
angle irons of the ship’s frame was situated. This 
great rib of steel, nearly twice as thick and heavy 
as a railroad rail, was cut through in two pieces as 
if it had been made of cheese, and nearly two feet 
of it was carried away bodily in minute pieces 
The base of the shell plowed a furrow down the 
steel deck just as a plow would cut through the 
soft soil of a fallow field. 

“It hit and broke another rib of the ship, and, 
breaking itself in two, both pieces lodged in a 
cable 1eel standing close to the starboard side 
The core of this reel was a prism of oak over two 
feet in circumference and there was wound on it 
at the time a coil of hemp hawser that made a 
cylinder about four feet in diameter. The hemp 
rope was cut through to the wood and the stout 
oaken prism was shivered to splinters. This one 
fact alone would be sufticient to give an idea ol 
the appalling energy of modern projectiles 

“Every man in its path was wounded. One 
gunner was hit with no fewer than fifteen pieces 


of steel, each about the size of a hazel nut At 
the moment the shell exploded one man was 
standing right in its path. He was literally 


blown to fragments. He was talking to a com 
rade, and strange as it may seem, the latter, 
although less than arms-length away, was un- 
hurt, save for being knocked down by the shock 
of the explosion. Others of the men, thirty feet 
from the fatal shot, had a dozen pieces of the 
shell plunged into their bodies. 

‘A remarkable feature of the explosion was 
the smallness of the pieces into which the shell 
burst. It shivered into fragments weighing 
about an ounce. The only piece of any size 
picked up was rather less than half the base, just 
enough to enable it to be ascertained that it had 
been a six-inch shell, fired from a high-power, 
breech-loading gun.’’ 


by PETER NEWELL 
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» fight for the little th they care about 


rps iik college.man is likely to sing of the things 
he cares about, and from time lnmemorial 
he has been even a bit too ready to fight 
for the things he cares about. It is not 
trange, then, that it has come about that we tind 
him, bronzed with a tan that not even his hottest 
lays of work in the boat or on the diamond pro 
duced, rugged and strong and ready for the seri 
ous part of soldiering, standing for his tlag, yet 
till not without that twinkle in his eye nor hav- 

ing lost the thought of fun. 

knock out yur pope in follow me 
An’ it’s finish up you Wipes an’ follow me, 
0 irk to the b drum callin 
Follow me--follow me ‘ome 

While it is manifestly not within the scope of 
these two brief articles to commemorate all the 
deeds or all the names of college men in war, it 
is possible and more than a pleasure, having 
sp »kken of some of the noble deeds already perc- 


formed by our heroes of the past, to turn now 
and eall to mind the names and records of those 
who have, in this recent demand of our country, 


promptly answered the call and put themselves 
in the ranks of that army and navy which is 


upholding the Stars and Stripes. 
Almost with the message that placed this 
country in a position where war was the prob 


ible outcome, that old spirit which thrilled the 
men within college walls in 1776 and again in the 
sixties burned up anew in college circles. In 
spite of the deterrent sentiments that had been 
voiced before the issue was determined, there 
swept over all our institutions of learning a wave 
of patriotism that found instant expression in the 
enlistinent of those whose leadership was unques 
tioned among their comrades. And in this fact 
lay the greatest value to the cause. As the de 
velopment of college athletics had in the last 
decade brought to the front men capable of lead- 
ing, so it chanced that the very ones who had 
thus become prominent among their fellows 
were given an Opportunity of using for the high- 
est purposes those very qualities that had gained 
them prominent positions in the limited contines 
local college affairs. 

At \nnapolis five or six years ago there was a 
idet whose friends believed him to be the plucki- 
est football player in the Academy. And when 
the match with West Point came and the time 
was ripe for great deeds, it was that man who, 
as full-back on the team, in the second half, 


made a run of fifty yards, whose punting, run- 
ning and catching throughout the game was 
sup rh, and whose conversion of two touchdowns 


into goals in spite of an adverse wind that was 
blowing, enabled his team to win the match. As 
prophetic eyes might have foreseen, in the cou 
rageous work and manly pluck of Worth Bagley 
in the mimic struggles of the football field at 
\nnapolis, a forecast of his heroic exploit and 
brave self-sacrificing death on the ‘‘Winslow,” 
so in mentioning the records of those who are 
following where he led we naturally connect the 
memories of the men we have all known upon 
the athletic fields or in the boats with the future 
of glorious deeds in a real struggle that may 
mean life and death to them, and must mean to 
all of us who knew them a more than average 
interest in the parts they are to play in this new 
scene of contest. 

That their hearts and souls were wrapped up 
in the lesser affairs of school and college, only 
means that they are doubly serious now that 
sterner issues are at stake, and that in their col 
lege days they never gave up when fortune 
seemed against them only means that their 
hearts and minds are now braced for just such 
work and grander achieveinents, upon the 
broader stage to which they have leaped without 
a hesitating thought or backward glance. 

It does not seem so very long ago that a lean 
brown young man came up to Harvard with a 
longing to get into the “Varsity boat. It didn't 
seem a very promising prospect, but he perse- 
vered. He worked hard, and in his sophomore 
vear the athletic committee, looking around for 
i stroke, seized apon him. Many a day did he 
struggle at the oar, and when at Springtield his 
crew Was beaten by seven lengths he thought the 
matter all over and showed what manner of man 
he was. Re-elected captain, he spent the entire 
summer in solving the mysteries of the oar. He 
studied stvle and method with a famous English 
amateur, and in the fall got out two crews. 
When he went to Springtield that summer he 
had made up his mind to win, and before he 
finished the Yale crew was two lengths behind. 
In the next year he took his crew to New Lon- 
don, and there put twelve lengths between his 
rudder and the Yale bow. That was twenty 
years ago, and since that day he has been mayor 
of ¢ ‘ambridge and now President McKinley has 
chosen ‘Foxy’? Bancroft as brigadier-general, 
ind he is in command of the coast defenses at 
Camp Devereaux. 

In the early nineties a tall lanky schoolboy in 
New York went up to Columbia for examina- 
tion. Having passed, he tried for the freshman 
crew, but, owing to his extreme height. he finally 
failed to secure the coveted place. Not at all dis- 
couraged, he rowed with club eights. In 1894 
Columbia had no ‘varsity crew, but the follow- 
ing year a race was arranged between Pennsyl- 
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vania, Columbia and Cornell for the Pough- 


keepsie Course. By that time this tall, awkward 


boy had tilled out into a strapping man and he 


made a place for himself in spite of his height 
and pounds, which were both against him. 
When the crew went up to the Hudson this man 
sat at No. 7, and as starboard stroke was pulling 
almost as many pounds as any two men in the 
bout \ll the wiseacres before the race were 
picking Cornell as the probable winner, and 
hardly any one but admitted that Columbia, 
though steady and strong, carried too much 
weight in their frail shell to be anywhere near 
the first when the boats should cross the tinish 
line. But Hamilton Fish and his comrades had 
other views, and they were not a bit discouraged 
by the general talk. When the crowd in the 
corridors of the Nelson House were talking about 
the folly of so many heavy weights in a boat, they 
said nothing: and when the day of the race came 
they got into their boat and rowed up to the 
starting-point with a determination to pull that 
race in a way that should show their detractors 
how little they knew the men on the ends of 
those sweeps. In less than twenty minutes the 
spectators down by the bridge saw the three 
crews nearing the finish and the boat that was 
in the lead —the boat that was more than a half- 
dozen lengths in advance—was the boat in which 
Hamilton Fish was pulling the starboard stroke! 

At the first call this year Hamilton Fish went 
out with the Rough Riders. By conscientious 
work and that same determination not to be be- 
hind that had secured him a place in the at 
that had brought his boat to the finish ahead, he 
secured promotion. And when once really at 
the front the Spaniards ambushed the ttoops it 
was Hamilton Fish who started in the direction 
of the fire, and it was Hamilton Fish who fell by 
the side of the leader shot through that big heart 
that had carried him so far in other desperate 
tinishes! 

\ few years ago on a muddy field at Manheim 
the University of Pennsylvania and Princeton 
struggled for the football mastery, and although 
Princeton won, it was by the very narrowest 
margin. Among those begrimed wartiots in 
the red and blue there was a light-haired full- 
back who, by the wonderful way in which he 
would drive the water-soaked ball down the 
field, repeatedly saved Pennsylvania’s goal when 
it was hard-pressed. That was his early trying 
out, and Brooke developed into one of the most 
marvelous punters we have ever had. It seems 
only yesterday that he was sending those bril- 
liant kicks of his up over the heads of the Yale 
forwards in their last game against Pennsyl- 
vania at New York, and now Brooke, George 
Brooke, is no longer reckoned as on such-and- 
such a team, but his name is followed by **Bat- 
tery A, Pennsylvania Light Artillery.” 

With him are many Pennsylvanians the mere 
mention of whose names calls up to our minds 
visions of athletic prowess. Boyle, former cap- 
tain of the crew and on the football team; Over- 
field, that most agile and sturdy center rush, who 
of all centers was far and away the best at get- 
ting down to field under punts: Morrice, whose 
blonde head, like that of Brooke, showed the 
way through the rush line of many an opponent 
of Pennsylvania; Gelbert, Goodman, Rosengar- 
ten, Church and Fortescue—one has not yet 
learned to think of them in the uniform of the 
service, but in the knickerbockers and striped 
stockings of the athletic field. 

When Professor Dennis of Cornell, represent- 
ing his university at the convention of the foot- 
ball rules committee, found it necessary to go 
abroad this summer, he brought on a young man 
whom many of us had seen in the red and white 
cf Cornell on the gridiron, Mr. Joseph Beacham, 
and stated that Mr. Beacham would represent 
him in any later meeting, if necessary. But in 
making this statement he reckoned without his 
host evidently, for that plucky former player 
and coach—the man who had done so much for 
Cornell's football interests—is enrolled with 
John Jacob Astor’s Mountain Battery, and _ is 
more likely to be at Manila than at football 
meetings. 

At the Newport Tennis Tournament several 
summers ago a most exhausting five-set match 
was played between Percy Knapp.the well-known 
Yale player, and a comparatively new and un- 
tried boy from Harvard, having a dark-brown 
face with the high cheek-bones of the Indian, 
who seemed awkward, but with the endurance 
of the aboriginal. Nothing was thought of him 
then, save that he was a good fighter. He played 
baseball and football, too, and in a few years the 
name of Bob Wrenn became synonymous with 
pluck and tenacity. He worked his way to the 
very top in all sports, and finally there came 
another Newport Tournament when all our hopes 
were pinned to Bob Wrenn’s pluck. An English- 
man, Goodbody, by steady consistent play, had 
made his way through the host of men until it 
began to look as though America would, on her 
own grounds, be forced to yield the palm to a 
visiting foreigner. One good man after another 
had gone down before his consistent, persevering 
owl until he had won the final and nothing stood 
vetween him and the grand triumph save 
Bob Wrenn, the holder of the cup. How the 
sun beat down on those Casino courts that morn- 
ing! Much, 1 fancy, as it does now on the same 
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tanned face of Bob Wrenn in the South. The 
match began, and Wrenn looked, I think, more 
seriuus than I ever saw him before. Of course, 
it was all sentiment, that feeling that one could 
inark even in that crowd, as the two men faced 
each other; but they didn’t want the English- 
man to win, and there was a resolve in Wrenn’s 
heart that he wouldn't let him. Perhaps we 
take our sports too seriously, and this was a case 
in point. But Goodbody meant to win, too. He 
had not come all that distance, he had not toiled 
laboriously up through the lists not to mean, 
with his determined way, to force the victory 
and make it complete. And what a match it 
was! How our hearts sometimes stood still! 
But Bob Wrenn, even when it looked darkest— 
Bob Wrenn with his ‘‘sand,”’ for there is no word 
that seems to mean quite so much—pulled him- 
self together, fought his way along, crept up to 
the net, and finally landed the match and the 
championship, and all of us breathless, hot, but 
safe! And as he played that day, as he has often 
steadied the Harvard team from quarter-back’s 
position, as he is one of our ideal American 
athletes, so will he be, where he is now, an ideal 
American fighter 

Toward the end of last year’s football season 
every sort of ill-luck seemed to come upon the 
Princeton team. From a position of practically 
assured superiority they seemed te be—and that 
without any fault of their own—gradually slip- 
ping backward. One man after another was ill, 
and finally the man who had been the greatest 
drop-kicker in the field for two seasons, who had 
in the lack of a satisfactory quarter gone in to fill 
that position and thus help out his team more 
than he could at full-back, this man was taken 
with tonsilitis and things looked far less rosy 
than two weeks before. But this man got u 
from a= sick-bed, went to New Haven, and, 
though white as a sheet and anything but him- 
self in strength, Johnny Baird jumped into his 
place and until he was carried from thie field 
exhausted, nature refusing to longer stand the 
strain, he fought his plucky fight to save his 
team from defeat. And you may be sure that 
wherever he is now, with the men he helped in 
recruiting, he will stick it out just as bravely as 
in the old days of the gridiron, for Johnny 
Baird’s heart is in the right place. 

To Springtield journeyed, in the fall of 1890, a 
team of football players, selected after a season 
of hard work and the survival of the fittest, to 
represent Harvard. It was many a long year 
since the crimson had enjoyed the satisfaction 
‘of a victory over the blue, on the football field. 
The quarter-back on that team, a litttle blonde- 
haired chap, was full to the brim of what plays 
he was to use and how he was to handle his 
team. And he handled it well, and gave the 
right play at the right moment that landed his 
hi alf- back, ‘Jim’? Lee, over the Yale line for a 
touch-down. But the little light-haired quarter 
had something more to do, for, as the game later 
turned out, that touch-down and that goal would 
not have sufficed to win. Many a college man 
will remember that scene when both teams lined 
up in mid-field for a scrimmage. Dudley Dean 
jumped through the line, and, seizing the ball, 
just as Barbour, the Yale quarter, was about to 
pass it, ran all the way down over the fifty yards 
that intervened, and, in spite of the desperate 
attempt of Hartwell to overtake him, landed the 
ball across Yale’s goal line for the second touch- 
down of the game and what proved the winning 
score. And all of us who knew him will be 
ready to wager that the plucky quarter and 
second base-man—for he played baseball, too— 
will never run faster than he did that day when, 
with the ball tucked under his arm, he saw Yale's 
goal posts looming up before him and no one be- 
tween him and that coveted mark. But Dudley 
Dean will ride as boldly forward with the “Rough 
Ridets’* to meet an enemy as he jumped through 
Yale's line on that day, and he will stop no more, 
when the time comes to charge, than he did on 
the field at Hampden Park! 

Winchester D. Osgood, of Cornell and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was one of the first to 
give his life for the Cuban cause. A man of 
strong convictions always, a leader from the 
time when, with the Cornell uniform on, he ran 
through the entire Harvard team at Springfield 
in a football game until he carried off still more 
honors on track and field at the University of 
Pennsylvania, he went where he believed his 
duty called him. A Y.M.C.A. man and a muscu- 
lar Christian, he fell in the very front with the 
insurgents long before the issue between Spain 
and those who are fighting for a cause and for 
liberty had dragged us in as a nation. 

Hollister, of Harvard, the wonderful half-miler, 
whom everybody interested in track athletics 
would have rejoiced to see pitted in a single race 
against Kilpatrick before the latter joined the 
professional ranks, is with the “ Rough Riders.”’ 
Holliste r was the prettiest runner, barring perhaps 
Kilpatrick, whom we ever saw on the track, and 
many a time has he carried the crimson to vic- 
tory. Conscientious and a hard worker, he too 
has gone to what he deemed his duty and joined 
Roosevelt's regiment. With him is also Scudder, 
the Harvard tennis chi "eo and Coleman and 
Scull. the class poet. D. M. Goodrich, last year’s 
Harvard crew captain, - re-elected again for 
this year, resigned his position as captain of the 
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crew and left college to go to the front with the 
‘Rough Riders.”’ 

Dr. John Blair Gibbs, who perished in the per- 
formance of his duty at the block-house at Camp 
McCalla, was an old Rutgers athlete and later 
a University of Pennsylvania man. He, too, 
came of a fighting family. 

Sumner Gerard, the captain of the Yale track 
team of a year ago, and Thrall, the winner of the 
mile-walk at many a meeting ; Garrison, the presi- 
dent of Yale’s 1896 football team; Devereux, of 
a former Princeton team: Paul Mills, of the 
Yale boat, and half-back on the football team; 
Jack Greenway, the Yale catcher, and football 
end-rusher; Reggie Ronalds, of the Yale line of 
forwards; Brown, the shot putter and member 
of Yale’s Hi: nley crew; Foster Sanford, the old 
Yale center and track man; Bass, the Yale end; 
Marshall, the football player: Waller, Cheney 
and Chappell, of the track team; Bul!, of the 
Harvard crew; R. M. Appleton, the Harvard 
football captain and center rush; Moulton, the 
Harvard end; Gierasch, of the football team: 
these are but a few of the many names from the 
roll of our college athletes which are now written 
upon the muster roll of our nation’s fighters, nor 
does the list take in a fraction of those college 
men of other universities throughout the land. 

There are twenty-four Yale men in Troop A of 
New York. It has been figured out by statisti- 
cians already that there are now from the body 
of Yale graduates and undergraduates a propor- 
tion amounting to nearly one in every fifteen 
under arms, When one considers that the pres- 
ent United States force, in proportion to the men 
of a suitable age and physically fit to bear arms, 
is about one in every thirty now in uniform, it is 
easy to see that, in spite of the almost overwhelm- 
ing interests that should keep college men home, 
they are doubly ready to go to the front when 
their country calls, nor is it the showy courage 
looking for a place for exhibition. Many of 
these college men are in the ranks—they have 
not gone to the front to assume command; but 
whether officers or privates, all are equally ready. 
And it runs in the blood of some. D.C. Twichell, 
the son of Rev. Joseph H. Twichell mentioned in 
an earlier article as the fighting chaplain of the 
Civil War, being the organizer of one of the first 
companies froin Yale. 

The ready response elicited from college men 
of Yale and Harvard when two of our cruisers 
were named after these respective universities 
and the manner of that response has shown to 
those familiar with college affairs how strong 
was the spirit and how immediate and far-reach- 
ing the enthusiasm. At Yale alone, on a call for 
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five thousand dollars with which to equip with 
two rapid-fire guns the cruiser bearing the uni 
versity'’s name, over eight thousand dollars was 
at once contributed. 

There was a man from Harvard in the Civil 
War whose name will be remembered always 
wherever Harvard men may be—Colonel Henry 
L. Higginson—and it is peculiarly appropriate in 
this connection to mention that name, for he it 
was who gave to Harvard Soldiers’ Field, that 
splendid playground upon which some of these 
very men made their athletic career. Quiet and 
unassuming, it was Colonel Higginson who in 
augurated an era of peace between Harvard and 
Yale. who started a series of dinners between the 
rival teams of these universities, and who has ever 
stood ready to furnish funds, aid or counsel, 
when needed, in Harvard's affairs, athletic or 
individual. 

It would be a fitting postscript to this chapter 
of sketches of our representatives at the front to 
append a list of all the college men now under 
the orders of the government. But it would take 
a separate article. From Harvard's list alone one 
may form some idea of the real state of affairs. 
The names speak for themselves: 


Theodore Roosevelt, Lieut.-Colonel of the Ist U.S. Cavalr 
Volunteers 

William A. Pew, Colonel of 8th Mass. Regiment, with rank 
of Acting Brig.-Generai 

Herman M. Burr, Paymaster on the ‘Catskill, with rank of 
Ensign 

Colonel Leonard Wood, of Roosevelt's ‘Rough Riders.’’ 

Henry M. Duffield, Brig.-General 

E Mellus, Surgeon in the Navy 

F. S. Schmidt, Surgeon in the Navy 

W.S. Johnson, Surgeon in the Navy 

Dr. C N. Barney, Surgeon in the Navy 

F.G Sanborn, Apothecary. 

J.S. Hart, 1st Lieut. of 6th Mass. Regiment. 

W. M. Decker, 2d Lieut. of 8th Mass -ziment 

G. F. Dow, Surgeon in 6th Mass. Regiment. 

G. A. Bailey, Paymaster, 6th Mass Regiment 

G. Norman, Ass't Paymaster in the Navy 

G. C. Lodge, on the U. 8. Cruiser, ** Dixie 

R. M. Appleton, 2d Lieut. in the Navy. 

Grover Flint, Chief of Scouts of the U. S. Army in Cuba 

Franklin Bartlett, Colonel of the 22d New York Volunteers 

Augustus P. Gardner, Ass't Adjutant-General 

Curtis Guild, Jr., Inspector General on the staff of Gen. Lee 

Heilig, Battery A, Heavy Artillery, Ist Regiment, M. V. M 

Barrett 

Burdett, 8th Regiment, M. V. M 

Cutter, Battery A, Heavy Artillery, Ist Regiment 

Edwards, Naval Reserve, Signal Duty 

Fullerton, Ist Regiment, M. V. M 

Gibbs, Naval Reserve. 

Gillespie. 

Holt, ist Regiment. U.S Cavalry Volunteers 

Howard, Ist Regiment, M. V. M 

Keene, Battery A, Heavy Artillery, Ist Regiment 

King, Nava! Reserve 

Knox, Battery A, Heavy Artillery, Ist Regiment 

Logan, 9th Regiment, M. V. M. 

Powers, Battery A, Heavy Artillery, Ist Regiment 

Tilden, Battery A, Heavy Artillery, Ist Regiment 
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Garrett Hea Ar 
Sayre, 1 S. ( ult \ 
Scudder nt, U.S Cava \ 
Simpson, Ist Regiment, U.S. Cava \ 
Stoddard, Heavy Art r t Re ent 
ev, Heavy Art st Re 
tt, Ist Regiment. M. V. M 
Bell, Naval 
Burnham ‘ 
Finney, 8th Regiment, M. V. M 
Hasbrouck, U.S. Vo teer Militia 
Kaufman, Ist Regime M.V.M 
Simonds, &th Re el MV.M 
Stover, South Dakota Re ment 
Burgess, Naval Reserve 
glass, Ist Regiment, Heavy A 
Greene, U.S. Navy 
Elkins, 
Grose, Ist Regiment, M. V. M., Heavy A 


Newton, Naval Reser 
Young, 8th Regiment, M. V. M 

™ e following are either Battery A, Light 
Artillery, M. V. M. or of Independent Corps of 
Cadets, with coast defense of Massachusetts 


Curtis Cushman I | 
Burrage Carter D> 
Gould, Hubbard Jacksor 
Palfrey Sanbort Stanle 
Adams Brannar Dennisor 
Hill, Hopkis Lap 
Sherburne Smith Stearn 
Whitney Baker Bartsow 
Farrington Flagg Hallida 
Hayes, Hortor Oliver 
Pierce, Blake Howard 
Miller 


(From Harvard Law School 


Draper, Jr Frenc} Fairba 
Gerard, How Logar 
McGrath Murchie Russe 
Raymond Roger Woodbr 
Youngman Hubbe 


(From Harvard Scientific School 


Hodges, Signal Service 

Parker, Signal Service 

Moulton vatswain'’s Mate, Naval Brigack 
Robinson, Naval Brigade 

Francis, Lieut. in Heavy Artillery 

Brittin, Gunner in Heavy Artillery 

Bumpus, Gunner in Heavy Artillery 
Stevens, Gunner in Heavy Artillery 
Williams, Gunner in Heavy Artillery 
Johnson, Battery B of Indianapolis Artillery 
Prall, Ohio Regiment of Infantry 
Oglesby, Captain Ist Regiment of Illinois Cavalry 











Coleman, Ist Regiment U.S. Vol. Cavalry Kou Rider 
Wells, Ist Regiment U.S. Vol. Cavalry Roug ler 
MeMurtry, Ist Regiment U.S. \V Caval Rough Ridet 


Cole, 1st Corps of Cadets of Boston 
Willcut, Ist Corps of Cadets of I 
t 


Swan, Ist Corps of Cadets of Bostor 
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A BIT OF 


THE ARMY ENGINEER 
CORPS 


SHE campaigns in Cuba and Porto 
Rico will require the services of a 
portion of the army which is com 


paratively little known to the average 
reader. Military experts who are famil- 
iar with the topography of the islands 
and have informed themselves as to the 
actual strength of the Spanish forces are 
of the opinion that elaborate defenses as 
well as siege works must be constructed 
in order to reduce many of the important 
towns. Without a fully equipped corps 
of engineers, the American troops would 
be fighting at a very great disadvantage 
The commander of an invading army 
must rely upon the engineer for the most 
favorable locations for lines of battle, 
positions for guns, observation stations, 
data of all vantage points, most accessi 
ble routes, and for much more informa 
tion which is essential. While the Cuban 
allies are familiar with the country and 
supply much valuable data, the scientific 
observation of the engineer must be 
depended upon in moving such large 
bodies of troops as comprise General 
Shafter’s army 

The engineer corps, from a numerical 
point of view, is insignificant compared 
with the rank and file, but its duties in- 
volve great peril and responsibility. 
Compelled to occupy positions in the 
advance of the main body, only the pick 
ets and skirmishers are between them 
and the enemy, while frequently their 
observations carry them into the country 
between the lines, where they are ex- 
posed to attack by scouting parties and 
yuerrillas. To obtain base lines for meas- 
urements they must frequently go beyond 
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the aid of their friends, and history notes 
the capture of more than one observation 
corps during the Civil War who, in eager- 
ness, as it might be termed, went too far 
into the enemy’s territory. 

Equipped with sextants and the other 
requisites, and carrying perhaps a day's 
rations, a detail of engineers proceeds in 
quest of accurate data of the region 
through which the army must march. 
They ascertain the width of the byways, 
from the mule-path to the so-called 
wagon roads. They note the kind of 
roadbed, and decide if it will support 
heavy vehicles and allow the transporta- 
tion of ordnance. The grades must be 
measured accurately, while memoranda 
is made of any points where the enemy 
might form an ambuscade or otherwise 
resist the advance. The width, depth 
and current of all streams are noted also, 
and the quality of the water, for the 
water supply, especially in the tropics, 
is of vital importance. Bridges are 
tested and points marked out where new 
ones are necessary. The scaling of 
rugged hills is indispensable to obtain 
measurements of distances and to ob- 
serve the best positions for locating bat 
teries for reducing fortifications or shell- 
ing the opposing forces Through the 
reports of engineers many a commander 
has succeeded in planting batteries so as 
to force thousands of men to retreat. 
The character of the timbered area, if 
any, is noted, especially if any of its 
product is of value for constructing 
bridges and road foundations. The gen- 
eral topography is summarized in black 
and white so minutely that, on the re- 
turn to headquarters, the corps prepares 
a map which contains only the facts 
needed by the commander and on which 
depends the value of many of his plans. 
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\ccuracy is essential in every detail of 
the work of the engineers. A_ slight 
error may turn prospective victory into 
defeat and cause the loss of hundreds of 
lives needlessly. For example, two hills 
may be located each within range of a 
battery of 6-pounders. By an error one 
may be estimated fifty feet higher than 
its actual altitude. Suppose one hill is a 
portion of one line of defense and the 
other held by the enemy, the force in 
possession of the hill overestimated in 
height may be driven from it by artillery 
fire, as their foes from their superior ele- 
vation can command the position. An 
error in calculation of the grade of a 
road may ‘“‘stall” a train of ordnance or 
supplies and cause a fatal delay, while, if 
bridges are found too wgak to admit the 
passage of troops in a body, the advance 
may be so retarded as to turn the tide of 
battle in favor of the opposing forces, 

To the engineer officer is assigned the 
perilous work of making the observa- 
tions we have detailed, but details of 
privates assist as far as possible and per- 
form most of the manual labor. The 
most important part of this, next to pre- 
yaring mines and fortification work, is 
in bridge-building, road-making and in 
general preparation for the advance of the 
main body. If bridges are to be built or 
repaired, a section of the engineer battal- 
ion is sent to the place, provided with 
wood-working tools, ropes and chains, 
and also timber cut from the nearest 
forest, if any is required. The officers 
know the weight of the guns, wagons 
and other vehicles which are to go over 
the structure and strengthen it accord- 
ingly. All,the work is done according 
to engineering formulas and the bridge 
is thoroughly tested before reported as 
ready for service; it is always examined 
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THE SANTIAGO TELEGRAPH CABLE, WHICH WAS CUT BY THE “ST. LOUIS.’’—Loaned by George Wharton Edwards 


Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined. 

What is good soap? 

Pears’. 


All sorts of storessell it, especially druggists; 
a'l sorts of people use it. 
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Hunter Baltimore Rye 


10 
YEARS | 
\ OLD 
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The American Gentleman's Whiskey, 


ie Sold at all First-class Cafes and Jobers. 
wri. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 





, 
Without a Rival 


FOR BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


9 such as 
Weak Stomach 


Impaired Digestion 
Disordered Liver 
Sick Headache, etc. 


1 

f IN MEN, WOMEN OR CHILDREN, 
1d Beecham’s Pills taken as directed, will 
also quickly restore Females to complete 
health, as they promptly remove obstruc- 
tions orirregularities of the system. 


Beecham’s Pills 


Annual Sales over 6,000,000 Boxes. 
25e. at all Drug Stores, 
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“SF or. dally’ ase it not only imparts a” s 
_ velvety smoothness to the'face but unlike m 

jother brepara sous, Tfind it is of positive 

h to the skin,” 

; She reters to the renowned : 


HAIR 


PERMANENTLY REMOVED. 

I suffered for years with o bumil 
jating growth of hair on my face, and 
+ tried many remedies without success; but 
vered the true secret 
for permanent rethoval of hair, and for 
six years have been applying my treat 
ment to others, thereby rendering happi 
ness to, and gaining thanks of thou- 






, —— gands of ladies. 
4 | assert, and will prove to you, that my depilatory 
ment will destroy the follicle i 





ise perman- 
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Je atly remove the hair forey e 
‘ th treatment © an be applied private ly 
r own chambe: 
Ifyou are ‘troubl wets to me for further informa 
ilw you of all Iclaim I will give ore 
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cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhoea, 
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| its surroundings. After the plans are 
| completed they direct all of the work 


| are carefully inspected by the engineer 


| lunettes and strengthened by wooden 
timbers placed upright with ditches filled 
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| by another engineer before this report is 
made, Whe ere a new brit ige is required 
the timber is usually cut out and pre- 
pared at camp and hauled to the place, 
for in many instances the construction 
may be interrupted by the enemy’s bul- 
lets and such work has more than once 
been performed while the guard were 
protecting the workmen in a fight at 
close quarters, the bridge gang some- | 
times taking a hand with their carbines 
when it became necessary. 
Road-repairing and building require 
less skill than bridge-building, but are 
more tedious and dreaded. At times the 
engineer battalion is assisted by detach- 
ments of infantry, when time is valu- 
able. Already in Cuba miles of new 
road have been made in order to move 
the wagon and artillery trains into posi- 
tion. The materials nearest at hand, 
} such as branches of trees, sand, stone 
and bundles of underbrush, are pressed 
j into service. The rapidity of military 
| road-building is sometimes astonishing. 
Important as is the preliminary work 
of the engineers, their skill is shown to 
the utmost in laying out and construct- 
ing fortifications. While thus far the 
American forces have required but little 
work of this kind, it is probable that, in 
the operations before Havana, the repre- 
sentatives of the powers who are in Cuba 
will have an opportunity to observe the 
strategical skill of our engineers. In 
siege operations the staff of the com- 
mander-in-chief ranks with the general 
himself. The country about the enemy’s 
stronghold is mapped out with minute 
exactness. Then the character of the 
works to be thrown up is decided upon 
by the engineers. They determine the 
| position of every piece of ordnance and 








except the hauling of the guns into 
place. After the works are finished they 


staff officer and passed upon. Finally 
they are turned over to the army. Earth 
emplacements are the most popular form 
of fortification, as the material is right 
at hand. They can also be made into 





with water —'‘‘moats’’—in front. The 
formation of the locality must be care- 
fully observed in order to provide per- | 
inanent foundations for the ales 
siege gun, which requires a heavy base. 
Here some nice mathematical calcula- 
tions are required, for the guns of the 
modern besieging army exert a great 
strain on the supporting soil, and fre- 
quently the ground must be filled in 
with s and stones to prevent the 
piece being depressed below the level of 
the walls. 

Electrical work is included with the 
duties of the engineer corps, and a large 
number of expert electricians has been 
recruited. 





Don’t fail to procure Mrs, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syrup for your Children while cutting teeth. It | 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 


A HOME IN TEXAS 


Is what you want. The Texas & Pacific Railway 
Company still has thousands of acres in this 
Mighty Domain for sale to settlers on long time 
and easy payments. This Railway traverses the 
Lone Star State from East to West through the 
most progressive towns, great forests of pine, the 
broad prairies, and well-kept farms. f 
For handsomely illustrated literature, free, 
fully describing this wonderful country, address 
R. H. Carrington, Eastern Passenger Agent, 391 
Broadway, New York City: ortE. P. Turner, 
General Passenger & Ticket Agent, Dallas, Texas, 








THE OMAHA ENPOSITION OF 1898S 





sats the Centennial Exposition which occurred 
in Philadelphia in 1876 away out of sight and is 
next to the World’s Fair at Chicago in importance 
to the whole country All of the States in the 


Trans-Mississippi region are interested, and our 
Eastern friends will enjoy a visit to Omaha during 


| the continuance of the Exposition, from June to 


October, inclusive. 
Buy your excursion tickets over the Chicago, 


| Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. An illustrated folder 


descriptive of the Exposition will be sent you on 
receipt of 2cent stamp for postage Address 
Geo. H. Heafford, General Passenger Agent 
Chicago, Ill. 


Farmers Break the Buggy Monopoly. 

It is claimed that for years buggy manufactur- 
ers have secured exorbitant prices for their goods, 
but recently, through the combined assistance of 
the farmers of Iowa, Illinois and other States, 
Sears, Rorsvck & Co., of Chicago, have got the 





price of open buggies down to $16.50: Top Bug 
gies, $22.75: Top Surries, $43.75 and upward, an 
they are shipping them in immense numbers di 
rect to farmers in every State. They send an 


immense Buggy Catalozue free, postpaid, to any 
one who asks for it. Thiscertainly is a big vic 
tory for the farmer _ but a severe blow to the car 
\~ uve manufacturers and dealers. 


$2- OUTFIT FREE 1: AGENTS 


intwoduce our new novelties in Pure Alu- 
tr aag ed nite and Tin Ware. Write guick. 
4. F. SIDNEY NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph 8t., CHICAGO, 
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TEETH BREATH. , 

A Sample Phial for the postage, three cents, if you mention this publication ¢ 
Address, P. O. Box 247, New York City. ? 
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Istuess Cp, 
SLEEPLESS “6°: 
SALLOW SKINNED 


frequently chew and smoke immense 
quantities of tobacco and wonder all 
the time why they look so bad, feel 
sO mean. Try under an absolute guar- 
antee of benefit and final cure, or money 
refunded, the taking of a single box of 


NO-TO-BAC 


regulates tobacco using, 
builds up nervous system, 
makes pure, rich blood. Many report 
a gain of ten pounds in ten days. Go 
buy a box. Try it under your own 


DRUGGIST’S GUARANTEE. irae” 


ist is authorized to sell No-To-Bac un- 

er absolute guarantee to cure every 

form of tobacco using. Our written guar- 
> antee, free sample of No-To-Bac and 
booklet_called “Don't Tobacco Spit and 

Smoke Your Life Away,” mailed for the 
asking. ¥Address THE STERLING REM- 
r EDY CO., Chicago, Montreal, Can., N.Y .63 
candy cathartic, cure 

CASCARETS constipation. Only 100 


























KLONDIKE NECESSITIES} 
A SMITH & WESSON Revolver 










Big Reduction 
|agog IN PRICES. ,,,,, 
Model ” Grade 


more value . : : y 
¢ than a bag 
of gold-dust. . “ 









Take one with you. 


Our cata- 


logue of heavy z \ 
calibres mailed on application, OAKWOO High era ie 08 model as per illustra- 
ui n ush Joints, 1'¢ in. Tuling. 
SMITH & WESSON, One-pie ge Star Sprockets, Best high 
. » grade Tires  waghted pt leva ienic Saddle None better 
10 Stockbridge St.. Springfield, Mass. atany price. 1 qual to or better than whie¢ “G3 9, 50 
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ioeikeanass ers re- 
tail wheels n be tter for 860. Our Peter price 4, 0 
Our 1898 Introduction Offer. Other Wheels at $13.75, $15 and $19. 
com plete shirt set for s . 7 12.50 
oe either lady or gentleman Juvenile Wheels at $7. to $12.50. 
Mail ofheaviest 14k rolled We havo the largest and most complete line of Bicycles 
goldplate whichcannot be in the U. 8. for Me Wome jirls and Boys 
bought in any store in the 4LL BRAND NEW M¢ IDE LS 
U. 8. forless than 60Oc.3 Shipped anywhere C. 0. D., with privilege to examine. 















comprising latest style No money in advance. It 7 
dumb bell cuff buttons, manufacturers. Y¢« a eave 
fancy Jura Diamond Set from wort 
frontcollarbutton, pointer i ONE P ROFI’ “ul KE R 8 RID: « 
tie retaining back button, r ents g1 uaranteed,we have 


ve 1 with f them and thousands mor 
ag ter sen : Large Illustrated Catalog Free. 


Tyer Pearl backs and pat- ping 1 fs 
w rite todas for Special Offer Address plainly, 
nickel tie clasp. We guarantee valueas stated, , 
pt oem ction and a year 8 wear or mone. ae. CASH BUY ‘ERS’ UNION, 
tor only 15c. perf sot bay ithe nag i — 162 W. Van Buren Street, Dept, 47. ,Chicago, Ills. 
. 
B. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St. Dept. No. 58 5.¥- 











ro.o rowies ror sate. | BEAUTY: "| aim 


I wit have for sale on my farm near | ment Will begin the frat day, an | | 
Hempstead, L, I., after April 25th one or 
two car loads of thoroughly trained and 








. ; Fo 

select Polo Ponies. sing stamp. for Sf | 
t Mme. F. HUNTLEY, | Zen. AW if 
P. JONES, - + + Hempstead, L. I. os $082, NEW YORK, N. ¥ eS a en 


is Bg i 1OMEN Make $2 to $10 a Day selling our Mack» 
AGENTS WANTED. intosh Dress Skirts, new dress shields, 

“WAR CONGR ESS * Picture 22x2844 of all mem ete.Cat.Free, Ladies Supply Co., 3118 Forest Ave.,Chicago 

bers of 55th Congres: Also large portrait of Presi«’t 
McKinley, Vice-P’ resid’ t Hobart, Admirals Sampson, 
Schley and Dewey; Generals Miles, Merritt and Lee ties 


Me ren 
Send 10c. for sample Agents write for terms. BB %, 
Washington Novelty Co., 1 4‘4 St.. Washington, Hie he N. < ” & ‘Rubber Mig. Co., 
b. Cc. t., TOLEDU, O10. Catalogue Teco. 








IF you wish to preserve your papers send $1.00 to * Colli 


Weekly” publishing office for a binder which will hold 52 


| copies of the Weekly. 523 W. 13th St., New York. 
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COLLIER’S WEEKLY 





‘W atch the Tires!” 


7. 5 In these day f low pri 
& 
bicycle buyer hould remem- 
ber that maker ive £3$ 
on every wheel | ing cheap 
tires, for which you suffer. } 


| 
| BICYCLES 
| Price $60 
All have G & J Tires, most costly, | 
but most reliable | 


Gormully & Jeffery Mig. Co. 

Chicag Bost Wa ngtor New York 
Brooklyn Detroit. Cin 

fal Cle id # 


mr, BAD 
| BLOOD 


*“*CASCARETS do all claimed for them 


nnati. But 
ndon 


velar 








Ss 1 to 1 } rl , ) , 

! ‘ un Et J Yes, New York very well, but New and are atruly wonderful medicine. I have otten 

Yor ire T wished for a medicine pleasant to take and at last 
HI f k shman)—* But they get well done when they go pave tound it. It Cascarets. ince taking them, my 

< ’ blood has been purified and my complexion has im- 

abroa proved wonderfully and I fee] much better in every 


way MRS. SALLIE EK. SELLARS. Luttrell, Tenn. 








CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED, 








| ~ ISSUES 


| SC ee Life Insurance Policies 


UNDER EVERY APPROVED FORM. 


Whole Life, Limited Payment, or En- 
dowment Policies, $500 to $50,000. 


Industrial Policies, 





| 


Potent, Taste Good. Do 


Pleasant, Palatable. 
Good Never Sicken. Weaken. or Gripe. 10c, 25c 


+. CURE CONSTIPATION. 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal. New Yerk, 319 | 


WO-T0-BAC 


. We. 


Sold and guaranteed by all drugs 
gists to CUBE Tobacco Habit. 


$15 up. “THE DOCTOR” | 


SAVES YOUR ICE 


AND REFRIGERA TOR 


COMBINING 


TION and 









PROTEC INVESTMENT 





For sale by all hardware de aler If your 
dealer does not have it, send 25 ce ents in stamps 
or coin and we will send it prepaid to any address. 
Agents wanted, Troy Nickel Works, Albany,N.Y. 


| WRITE FOR INFORMA MATION. Heavily Nickel Piated. | 
Breaks the ice any size you | 
: want it. Does not crumble or w aste your ice. 

a 


‘The Prudential Ins. Co. of America, 
JOHN F. DBYDEN, Pros. 


Ecme Cffloe, Newark, N. J. 

















Workers Wanted :::: 
AT HOME 








ie Gow dewey ano Srerung Siver 
py Mai. 


You save one-third by buying direct 
from factory. Safe delivery guaranteed 


— 


photographs, memorials, etc., 


for th¢ 
trade, with our orient al color ny 
k 





2 y Fine 5 | | person can do the work, and can easily make from 87 
meer poe nine’ Bene oe eens | toSLO per week during leisure hours. Writeat 
SolidGo ag otys 20 once forfull particulars. NIAGARA ART SUP- 





6. SolidGold 7.00 
5. Solid Goid Ring, 
Diamonds 


Ring, Pearls an 


- and Ki c 





| PLY CO., Butialo, N.Y. 


ee 
ot 














1072. Solid Gold Scarf Pin, Pe aris aud 

Ruby . 2.00 
W77. Solid Gold Searf P in, “Pearis and | 

pal Be 

10. Solic “ Gold Searf P in, Pearls and — 

Rut 2.00 
1082 Solid ‘Gold Ss arf Pin, Pearis and 

Ruby . 
Lae Solid Go id Wi aist Set. coves 440 = 

Links only mine oe HEAR 

7w19. Gold Filled Waist Set.......... OU 


. Gold Filled Waist Set 

Links only.... ” 
022. Gold Filled Waist Set, Amethysts 14 
Links only. 


8. Gold Filled Hat Pin, Amethyst. 0 7 1 
OW. Gold Filled Hat Pin, Amethyst \ OUR 
U0. Sterling Waist Set ssankasss. <0 
inks, 45c.; Studs, 2c, each 
UU. Sterling Waist Set, Green and 
White Enamel . 2.00 
Links, $1.10; Studs, TA! 
j Satisfaction guaranteed OW N 
4 Money returned if desired 
' Send for complete catalogue of Gold 


and Silver 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., Gold and Silversmiths, 


74 Washington Street, SALEM, Mass 








-) 















Caen pS, each, 
2 pictures for Twenty Cents, 4 | 
Address, j 
€. &. Fisher, 


ae Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., U. P. D. & 
IMPROVED ELASTIC TRUSS CO.,, A - R & 
S) Broapway, New York G y 


> Wed Denver, Colorado. 
(ew peu zereue~2er~se 


“Tg Oo BE" 
} ’ 
{ \ Ns @Tra s3e> @ <9T> the Graphophone is a mirror for the voice I marvelous power of reproducing anything 
¥ audible makes it the most fascinating and most versatile entertainer that invention ever pro 
nd od | for Lit duced It is simple in construction and easy to operat It makes re rds of spoken words, MU 
| ing Supe A, he ‘alt } ) sie, or any sound at once, and these records car juced immediately and any number of 
{ ¥V toneengravingsot times, er preserved for reproduction in the future, 1 juces the standard is of band —s 
My @ Colorado’s most orchestral, vocal and instrumental mt and of ns and funny sayings of ymedians. | 
| 4 \ 1 * ss 1 in b) reproductions are clear-toned and brilliant 
; yeautiful and im- I Graphophone is superior to other talkir achines, because one can make his own recores 
2 e 2 ve scenery, “eDru 2 the @ s perfor ~~ ot ontined to the reproductior 
-bE> Ox 3DED> SD er ) on it aod reproduce them at once. Its pet n nfine h I 
" in gold embossed records rade in a laboratory 
4 . +} { 
: papier-mache frames, Two Cents, . " i‘. ‘ . , 
gre ns or the sotiresety | Our Establishment is Manufacturing Headquarters for the World 
f of 


stamps 





Write 


145 Broadway, 
1157 Broadway, ) 


Examination Free 












Craphophones are sold for $10 and up 


for Catalogue 


| COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Dept. |, 


JULY 9 1896 


MUSKOKA 


*THE BEAUTIFUL” 

1000 Feet Above Sea Level 

12 Miles North of Toronto 
Reached Onty 









by the 


GRAND {RUNK RAILWAY SYSTEGh 





































































UNEXCEL L = - F ISHING oR 
Bass, Pick Maskinonge, ; 
White Fish, Salm Trout, et 

GOOD SHOOTING A 
Deer, Partridge, Rabbits, Ducks, Dear, 4 
Gr use, Woodcock and Moos 

BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 
An Invigorating Atmosph 

The Tourist’s 1 and 
The Sportsman’s Paradis 

APITAL STEAMBOAT AND 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATION 
Pr Ise lustrated descriptive matter, with 
and all information, cheerfully supplied on 
ition to any agent of the Grand Trunk 

nN 

I 194 Washington St., Boston, 

J Main St., Buffalo, N A) 3 

( mMiward A e., Detroit, Mich, 

I Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 

k adway, New York 

} ST. GEN Pass. AGT HI ’ 

AVIS, GENERAL PASSENGER AGT., MONTAEAL 
IRNS ve kly and permanently with Abbott's ae 
go tl } ple appl ation , no pain, 
Ss propr » Le pman 
Bros., oreeaiale, Lipsman's Bik. Savaneab a. 


COLFER, 


EDITED BY JAMES SHIELDS MURPHY. 


game of golf is played on a large tract of 





lar + und is a game that men, women and chil- 
irep can play It is now played by the wealthiest 
and also by the middle classes. From a pecumary 

| po view it is the best game now in America 
It assists the sale of land, and puts value on land 
practically valueless. It is a good game for ath 
let ung men, for outside of the recreation, it 


ey may care to take up the sport 
, the remuneration is very 





good 








pre averages over $100 a month 
und found. This game is certainly worth the in 
vestigation of every one, and all can keep posted 
OY sUuDS¢ ‘ribing to 
which is one dollar a year. The Golfer is now in 
its fourth year, and is published monthly with y 
illustrat Address, gc 


THE GOLFER, 


Boston, Mass. 


irried over from 1897 must 
Te sacrificed now. New 
High Grade, all styles, 
» guaran- 


- $3 to $I2. 
We ship on approval with- 
Mout acent payment. Write 
= ton "bargain Hat and art catalogue 
fawe ell *98 models. BICYOLE FREE for 
jason to advertise them. Send forone. Rider agent 
wants d. Learn how to Earn a Bicycle and make monoy- 


WEAD CYCLE CU., 192 Ave. S., Chicago. Lil, 






Eight shirts in one. 
Red- 


Latest Craze 
Entirely new, beautiful patterns. 
Hot seller, Everybody buys. 


EVOLVING SHIRT BOSO 


ents guaranteed $10 daily, Write for 
partieuls peal Tagg AG 
W. KRUEGER, MPG. Co 


The 


CuicaGo, ILL. 
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Tenet a ee Mead 
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